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¢ In the Record ° 


Overtime Pay Practices for Exempt Supervisors 

People often say, “It isn’t the money, it’s the principle.” 
But sometimes it’s both. On principle, the supervisor feels 
his pay should be higher than the men he supervises. And 
in theory, at least, management concurs. Yet it sometimes 
happens that a worker draws enough overtime to raise his 
earnings to the level of or above those of his immediate 
superior, who is exempt from the overtime pay provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Then, unless the company 
acts to remedy the situation, a serious morale problem may 
arise that is likely to weaken the ranks of lower management. 

Based on a survey of 345 companies, the article starting 
on the next page indicates that a majority of companies do 
| ‘something about overtime in one form or another to main- 

tain pay differentials. The article analyzes the many bases 
for paying overtime and the different approaches to compen- 
sating factory and office supervisors. 


Developments in Psychological Testing 

Testing is still a controversial subject, particularly when 
it comes to personality inventories. One well-known writer 
in the field of management has even set down a formula that 
he suggests as a guide to answering test questions “cor- 
rectly.” 

But despite the critics, there is little doubt that psycho- 
logical testing is here to stay. There are more than 1,000 
tests on the market and others are in preparation. Millions 
of intelligence tests and personality measures are sold an- 
nually. And an ever-growing number of companies are con- 
vinced of the usefulness of their testing programs. 

The article starting on page 124 reviews the growth of 
testing in industry and suggests some ground rules to follow 
if a company is to get maximum results from such a pro- 
gram. Four of the newer tests are discussed briefly. 


How Far Should Management Go in Talking 
with Employees about Union Demands? 

The reluctance of some managements to discuss union 
demands with employees may stem from the idea that the 
company’s job of communication is limited to negotiating 
with the union bargaining committee. A panel of four ex- 
perts suggests that this view of employer-employee commu- 
nication is altogether too narrow. 

Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., of St. Mary’s College, 
analyzes the basis of expanded communication—the concept 
of dual allegiance. Rev. Purcell found that most workers are 
loyal to both the union and the company. Hence, the task of 
explaining the company position to workers may not be as 
formidable as it appears. Management ought to try to com- 
| municate, concludes Rev. Purcell, provided it does not seek 
to undermine the union or coerce union members. 
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The Maytag Company, reports Vice President E. F. 
Scoutten, believes it must “keep our employees informed 
adequately on all aspects of the union’s demands, and the 
company’s position vis-a-vis those demands... .” And R. L. 
Frederick of the Timken Roller Bearing Company suggests 
that one of the reasons his company has avoided strikes in 
past years is that it tells its employees the “whole story.” 

Elmer Walker, vice president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, contributes a union point of view. “The 
employer and the union,” he says, “should feel completely 
free to inform the employees.” However, Mr. Walker adds 
that it would be a mistake to speak of “union demands” as 
if the union and its members were separate entities. 

The Round Table starts on page 114. 


The Neglected Side of Fringes 

Many companies are so concerned with the rising cost of 
fringe benefits that they have tended to neglect the possi- 
bility that fringes may help to build a more loyal and pro- 
ductive work force—that is, if they are properly publicized. 
This does not mean merely telling employees how much the 
company spends per individual per year on fringes—even 
though it may be a highly impressive figure. Of much more 
importance to the employee are the benefits he actually 
reaps from the fringes the company provides. What, for in- 
stance, do they mean to him in terms of added security, 
greater peace of mind, etc. 

The article starting on page 120 describes a current issue 
of the Schering Corporation’s house organ which is entirely 
devoted to fringes. It tells the story in words and pictures 
of what fringes mean to employees as well as what they cost 
the company—with the accent on the employee’s side. 


Rest of the Record 

When an attitude survey on company medical services in 
1955 showed considerable employee dissatisfaction, the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company decided action was called 
for. That the various measures taken were highly successful 
was borne out in a second survey made in 1958. The article 
on page 127 reports on the company’s successful innovations. 

“Personnel Briefs,” starting on page 128, covers such 
items as “Politics Become Bank Business,” “English in In- 
dustry,” “Scholarships for Shareholders or Their Children” 
and “An Automated Parking Lot.” 

“Labor Press Highlights” reports on the unions’ call for 
a shorter workweek as one way to ease the problem of un- 
employment (see page 131). 

And, finally, “Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargain- 
ing” analyzes four recent contracts, including the three-year 
agreement between Caterpillar Tractor and the International 
Association of Machinists (see page 144) . 


Overtime Pay Practices for Exempt Supervisors 


When extra hours are required, many firms have found it necessary to pay supervisors 
some form of overtime in order to maintain adequate pay differentials 


LTHOUGH first-line supervisors—exempt from 
overtime pay and other provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—are at the low end of the man- 
agerial hierarchy, they symbolize management to a 
vast majority of the employees on a company’s pay- 
roll. Top management often refers to first-line super- 
visors as “key men” because of their daily working 
relationship with the rank and file in office and fac- 
tory. There remains little doubt today that first-line 
supervisors are actually a part of management and 
should be treated as such, especially with respect to 
compensation. 

As a general rule, nothing is more important to the 
well-being of supervisors than adequate financial re- 
wards. This does not imply that spiritual and other 
intangible incentives are unimportant. Rather, an 
equitable salary may be thought of as management’s 
most concrete way of telling these key people that it 
values their services. 

Since first-line supervisors are strategically located 
between the rank-and-file employees and the mana- 
gerial staff, procedures and practices for compensat- 
ing them are the result of combined pressures coming 
from both directions. For more than a decade, many 
companies have followed the practice of extending to 
supervisors the general increases, cost-of-living ad- 
justments and expanded “fringes” granted to rank- 
and-file employees. When general increases are not 
extended in the form of immediate pay adjustments, 
the equivalent of the increase is reflected in upward 
adjustments in the salary structure. Thus, supervisors 
and other exempt employees can look forward to 
higher pay with no change in job classification.t In 
addition, many companies make supervisors eligible 
for participation in either current or deferred execu- 
tive incentive-bonus plans. 


FAIR PAY AND OVERTIME 


The general shortage of manpower during World 
War II led to longer-than-normal scheduled work- 
weeks and increased take-home pay for employees 
covered by either the Fair Labor Standards Act or the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, or both. Exempt 
supervisors, however, did not fare as well, unless it 


had been company practice to pay them overtime , 


*See “Surveying Trends in Pay Structures: 1945-1957,” Man- 
agement Record, September, 1958, p. 290. 
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before wartime wage and salary controls went into 
effect. Supervisors who worked long hours and re- 
ceived no overtime pay saw the earnings of the em- | 
ployees they supervised exceeding their own pay, 
week after week. 

However, it seems such pay inequities did not start | 
with World War II. According to Tae CoNFERENCE | 
Boarp report, “Foremen Compensation,” Studies in | 
Personnel Policy, No. 30, 1941, the practice prevailed | 
long before the war. One executive reports that his 
company, as far back as 1929, had salaried supervisors | 
on the payroll earning less than working foremen, 
who, in turn, received less than skilled craftsmen. And | 
according to a recent Board survey, only 201 or 58% | 
of 345 companies (258 manufacturing and eighty- 
seven nonmanufacturing) pay exempt first-line super- | 
visors some form of overtime. 

Present-day practices stem from management’s pre-— 
rogative to pay or not to pay supervisors for daily or | 
weekly overtime hours or for working on Saturdays, | 
Sundays and holidays. No company is required to | 
extend the overtime pay to supervisors that is guaran- | 
teed to rank-and-file employees by law. Nor is a com- 
pany required to extend overtime-pay agreements ne- | 
gotiated with labor unions. 

Aside from higher payroll costs, companies give the | 
following reasons for not paying overtime: 


e In order to identify supervisors as part of man-_ 
agement, their compensation should not be based — 
on practices covering the rank and file. 

e Supervisors are managers and, therefore, are 
expected to put in the extra time that may be 
necessary to complete work assignments. 

e Base salary rates can be set high enough to 
compensate supervisors for occasional overtime,’ 
making extra pay unnecessary. : 

e Since supervisors do not get overtime pay, they 
are thereby motivated to avoid unnecessary over-_ 
time for their men and themselves. 


Yet, other companies choose either to extend rank- 
and-file overtime-pay practices to supervisors or to. 
adopt special practices for them. Why? Some of the. 
reasons that these companies give are: 


e It is necessary to maintain adequate differen- | 
tials between supervisors and the supervised at all 
times. ) 


a 
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e A policy on employee compensation applies 
equally to supervisors and the supervised. 

e Extra pay for extra time worked aids in at- 
tracting and holding qualified supervisors. 


Taken together, these reasons imply a desire to 
maintain an equitable compensation program. There 
is general agreement that fair pay contributes to 
increased operating efficiency. The paycheck received 
by supervisors is a very tangible measure of the com- 
pany’s attitude toward them. Whether a supervisor 
is directing the efforts of a few personnel technicians 
or a staff of thirty electronic tube assemblers, he looks 
at his pay in much the same manner as a stenographer 
or machinist: that is, he is likely to show more intense 
and emotional interest in how his compensation com- 
pares with other employees’ pay than in the absolute 
dollar amount of his paycheck. 

If one or more employees reporting to a supervisor 
are paid nearly as much or a greater amount than he 
is, a pay inequity is the result. When such inequities 
develop, they can affect morale, leading to less efficient 
supervision. 

But not all companies find it necessary to adopt 
formal premium-pay overtime practices for the main- 
tenance of equity in pay. Some companies, due to the 
nature of their industry, anticipate only a negligible 
amount of overtime work for supervisors. Under these 
circumstances, base salary rates are set at levels high 


enough above the rates of supervised employees so 


that pay differentials for supervisors are always main- 


_ tained.1 


Other companies that expect supervisors to put in 


extra time, but at irregular intervals, grant extra pay 
_ in the form of special incentives or bonuses. Such pay- 
ments are not always directly related to base salary 
rates or the extra time worked. The usual practice is 


to have supervisors keep a record of their overtime 


_hours. These records are reviewed periodically— 


monthly, quarterly, semiannually or annually—and, 


if extra hours appear to be out of line with the 
expected amount of occasional overtime, an incentive 


*See “Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors,” Management 
Record, October, 1956, p. 350. ig 


Table 1: Prevalence of Overtime Pay Practices in 
345 Companies 


Manufacturing and Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 


Practice Nonmanufacturing Companies Companies 
Concerning Extra Companies Only Only 
Hours Worked 
No. % No. % No. % 

Pay exempt first-line 

supervisors some 

form of overtime.. 201 58% 160 62% 41 47% 
Do not pay except 

first-line supervisors 

any form of 

overtime ........ 144 42% 98 38% 46 58% 

Totals yes2 3.2 345 100% 258 100% 87 100% 
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or bonus is paid. This type of adjustment, obviously, 
serves to maintain equity in supervisors’ take-home 
pay. 

A few companies that pay Christmas bonuses lean 
on supervisors’ overtime records for determining the 
size of the annual awards. And still other companies 
follow the practice of making pay adjustments within 
established salary ranges for the primary purpose of 
compensating supervisors for extended overtime 
hours. Finally, some companies follow the practice of 
allowing equal time off in lieu of extra pay for extra 
hours worked. 


345 COMPANIES SURVEYED 


As already outlined, overtime pay problems for 
supervisors are resolved in a variety of ways. In order 
to learn how companies prefer to handle this perennial 
problem, Ture Conrerence Boarp invited 345 firms— 
in seventeen manufacturing and four nonmanufac- 
turing industries—to participate in a nationwide sur- 
vey of overtime pay practices for exempt first-line 
supervisors. The survey covers both factory and office 
supervisors. 

Of the 345 companies surveyed, 201 or 58% do pay 
overtime in addition to base earnings. This group in- 
cludes all companies that pay for one or more types 
of overtime—for hours worked beyond the standard 
workday or workweek, extended workweek operations, 
holiday work, Saturdays and Sundays, and sixth and 
seventh days “as such.” 

The findings indicate more manufacturing com- 
panies than nonmanufacturing firms pay supervisors 
overtime. (Table 1 shows the distribution of coop- 
erators that do or do not pay overtime.) 

Not all companies that pay overtime treat factory 
and office supervisors alike. Less than two-thirds 
(103) of the 160 manufacturing companies pay over- 
time to both factory and office supervisors. The re- 
maining fifty-seven companies are divided: fifty-three 
pay overtime only to factory supervisors and four to 
office supervisors only. The nonmanufacturing com- 
panies in banking, insurance, and transportation re- 
port practices only for office supervisors. About 
two-fifths (twenty-two) of the fifty-seven banking, 
insurance and transportation firms pay some form of 
overtime. And about two-thirds (nineteen) of the 
thirty light, heat and power utility firms pay overtime. 
Of these nineteen, twelve grant extra pay to both 
plant and office supervisors; the remaining seven are 
split—six pay factory supervisors only and one pays 
office supervisors only. 

Among the 115 manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing companies that pay overtime to both factory and 
office supervisors, 101 apply identical practices for 
computing overtime earnings for both groups; the re- 
maining fourteen follow different practices. In the 
latter case, overtime earnings for factory supervisors 
are based on the same practices covering rank-and- 
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file employees and tend to be more liberal than the 
procedures applying to office supervisors. (Table 2 
shows the distribution by industry classification of 
companies that pay overtime to factory and office 
supervisors, and the forms of overtime paid.) 

Ten per cent (twenty) of the 201 cooperators that 
pay overtime grant extra pay for extra time worked 
on all occasions. That is, supervisors receive extra pay 
for overtime worked beyond the regular workday or 
workweek, for Saturday, Sunday and holiday work, 
and for work on the sixth and seventh days. The 
twenty companies are distributed among seven indus- 
tries as follows: 


Industry No. of Companies 


Although few companies in the survey report they 
pay overtime for all occasions, this does not imply 
that the others are “shortchanging” their supervisors. 
In most instances, the remaining 181 companies re- 
solve overtime pay problems with less extensive prac- 
tices. For example, several companies say their prac- 
tices for paying overtime on an extended workweek 
basis are adequate to meet overtime requirements. 

Production schedules, seasonal demands for prod- 
ucts and industry-wide practices dictate individual 
company practices for paying overtime to supervisors. 
The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are very specific regarding over- 
time pay after eight hours per day and forty hours per 
week for nonexempt employees. But, as already 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals .................... Q 5 ; 
Hilectrical smachineryoy i .ges..osbecest) awedeuueeteeeens 5 stated, a company is free to adopt overtime pay prac- 
abricated metals cts .ic-scseut cc eetearieies 1 tices of its choice for exempt supervisors. 
UCES cove nae at, ce eka ae ts 1 eS 
Fe Eee EE ae PAY DIFFERENTIALS: THE BASIS FOR OVERTIME 
Nonelectrical machinery .............0..::::::00 5 ; pie 
Transportation equipment 0.0.0.0... 4 Whatever practices are adopted, a vast majority of 
LGA STG MO Ade aise Beagle i 2 the 201 cooperators pay overtime in order to preserve 
Table 2: Overtime Practices and Forms of Overtime Pay for Factory and 
Office Supervisors in 345 Companies 
Supervisors Covered Form of Overtime Paid to Supervisors 
Number of Number Factory Daily Extended 
Companies Paying Factory Office and or ork- 
Industry Reporting Overtime Only Only Office Weekly week Saturday Sunday 6thDay ‘7th Day Holidays 
Manufacturing 
Chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals......... 36 26 10 — 16 18 8 8 8 8 i 15 
Electrical machinery. ..... 30 24 5 — 19 91 3 10 10 9 10 16 
Fabricated metals......... 15 ll 4 1 6 7 4 3 2 3 3 4 
Food products............ 22 9 2 = 7 6 3 Q 3 2 8 § 
Furniture and fixtures..... 5 3 i 1 1 2 J 1 1 _— _ 1 
Instruments and related 
PILOGUCtSH Acclaim rst ae 5 4 2 ane 2 3 1 1 2 1 1 3 
Leather and leather 
productses\y5 se eas hes 8 2 2 = —= in 1 _— — — — —_— 
Nonelectrical machinery ... 41 31 12 1 18 20 9 14 14 ll 11 15 
Paper and allied products. . 12 4 2 == 2 2 u a 1 1 1 i 
Petroleum products....... 10 S _— — 38 1 2 — _ — — 1 
Primary metals........... 15 6 3 — 3 3 g _— 1 — 1 1 
Printing and publishing. ... 2 1 — — 1 1 _ _ _— — — 
Rubber products.......... if 5 — = 5 4 1 1 3 1 3 5 
Stone, clay and glass 
DILOGCESH ae Aen Meee caey: ma Os 8 4 — 4 4 4 2 3 1 1 3 
Textile mill products...... 9 8 — — 38 3 _ 2 2 il 1 1 
Tobacco products......... 3 2g 2 — — 2 — 1 1 1 1 1 
Transportation equipment. 23 18 4 1 13 16} 1 5 8 4 4 10 
Total manufacturing.... 258 160 53 4 103 114 41 50 59 43 47 82 
Nonmanufacturing ; 
Banlin ges. a. ischial > 16 8 = 8 = 6 = 8 8 a =: 6 
UMsUraAnen: a. sea elses 23 12 = 12 =a 10 = 6 4 = ae 9 
Transportation. ..3....... 18 Q =: 2 — 2 _— 1 1 i 1 3 
Utilities 
(heat, light and power). . 30 19 6 1 12 15 4 3 6 5 7 15 
Total nonmanufacturing. 87 41 6 23 12 33 4 18 19 6 8 33 
Total all companies......... 345 201 59 27 115 147 45 68 78 49 55 115 


® Office supervisors receive time off in lieu of extra pay. 
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established differentials between supervisors and the 
supervised. Companies that report payment of time 
and one-half of base rates say they are not primarily 
concerned that supervisors and supervised get identi- 
‘cal overtime rates. But they are interested in seeing 
supervisors earn more in the long run. 

This is evidenced by the fact that several companies 
impose restrictions on the amount of overtime earn- 
ings credited to supervisors. The limitations are either 

‘in terms of maximum hours of overtime permitted or 
“in terms of maximum dollars earned. In other cases, 
overtime pay for supervisors does not begin until the 
eleventh hour in a day or the forty-sixth hour in a 
“week, because these are the breaking points where 
established pay differentials begin to disappear. The 
‘concern over maintaining differentials is also indi- 
‘cated by the several practices providing overtime pay 
on a graduated scale. These prorated or “feathering” 
“overtime rates vary from time and one-half to zero. 
_ The substantial proportion of cooperators that pay 
_ Supervisors overtime at straight-time rates is an indi- 
cation of the importance attached to maintaining 
differentials, since straight-time rates are adequate to 
keep supervisors’ earnings higher than those of the 
supervised. It is feasible to maintain pay differentials, 
within limits, for a workweek of five ten-hour days by 
paying supervisors straight-time rates. For example, 
‘if the average hourly base rate of the supervised 
‘equals $3 and the supervisor is paid $160 per week, 
_earnings for the fifty-hour week compare as follows: 


e Earnings for a standard forty-hour week are $120 
_ and $160. The supervisor receives $40 more than the super- 
| vised worker, equivalent to a 25% differential. 

e Earnings of the supervised worker for a fifty-hour 
week, with premium pay at time and a half the hourly 
| base rate, are $165 (forty hours at $3, plus ten hours at 
$4.50) . 

e If the supervisor receives no overtime pay for a fifty- 
| hour week, the differential of $40 is more than eliminated 
)) and weekly earnings are $5 less than those of the super- 
| vised. 

e If the supervisor receives straight-time pay for over- 

time, his earnings for a fifty-hour week are $200 ($160 

_ base play for forty hours, plus ten hours at $4) . The super- 

visor receives $35 more than the supervised worker, 
| equivalent to a 21% differential. 


__ Even though the differential for the fifty-hour week 
‘is about four percentage points less than that for a 
erty hour week, it probably is adequate, since the 
‘supervisor continues to earn substantially more than 
his subordinates. 


EXTRA PAY FOR TIME WORKED 

BEYOND STANDARD HOURS 

' More than 95% (192) of the 201 companies pay 
‘Overtime to supervisors for time worked beyond the 
‘standard hours in a. workday and/or workweek. This 
re includes those companies that pay overtime 
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only on the basis of an extended workweek. However, 
this does not imply that overtime pay for supervisors 
begins immediately with the ninth hour in a day or the 
forty-first hour in a week. In many cases, the practice 
is to pay overtime only if supervisors are “scheduled in 
advance” or “specifically authorized” by a superior. 
Such scheduling and authorization is less formal than 
the extended workweek operations, which are usually 
ordered by the “front office.” 

Payment for scheduled or authorized overtime does 
not provide extra pay for “casual” or “emergency” 
overtime, which most cooperators say is compensated 
for in the supervisors’ base rates of pay. Nevertheless, 
thirty-six cooperators—twenty-three manufacturing 
and thirteen nonmanufacturing—do pay for emer- 
gency overtime and one other pays for casual overtime 
only. The following is a tabulation of the specific prac- 
tices of the 192 cooperators: 


Number of Number of 
Mfg. Nonmfg. 
Basis for Overtime Companies Companies 

All hours in excess of standard 

workday and/or workweek ............ 14 5 
All hours in excess of standard 

Workweek only; io. Nene 20 7 
Scheduled hours in excess of standard 

workweek only ........cccccceceeeeees 30 — 
Authorized hours only ................:0004 9 5 
Emergency hours only ................0005 6 5 
(CYSTS BA SSIs RO A 1 — 
Scheduled and authorized hours ........ il 3 
Scheduled and emergency hours ........ Q — 
Authorized and emergency hours ...... 2 7 
Emergency and casual hours ............ 6 1 
Scheduled, authorized and 

EMETZENGCY MOUS) sick scream 7 _ 
Extended workweek only .................. 37 4 
Extended workweek and 

scheduled hours, (2) :02ne.e es Q — 
Extended workweek and 

AUtMOTIZEG WNOUTS veces setae gaat Q _ 

ol REG ES ENG Cie BS Ana Ache Me a 155 Sul 


Daily and/or Weekly Overtime Rates 


By far the most popular method of compensating for 
overtime is to pay for the hours worked in excess 
of the standard workday and/or workweek. As indi- 
cated in the above tabulation, about four-fifths of the 
192 companies follow this practice, whereas only forty- 
one companies pay overtime only on the basis of an 
extended workweek. 

About 41% (sixty) of the 147 cooperators—forty 
manufacturing and twenty nonmanufacturing—that 
permit extra compensation on a daily and/or weekly 
basis pay supervisors the same premium rate that 
rank-and-file employees receive: that is, one and one- 
half times the base rate. Overtime pay at straight-time 
rates ranks second in popularity. Thirty-seven manu- 

(Continued on page 134) 


How Far Should Management Go in Talking © 
with Employees About Union Demands? 


When a company undertakes to inform its employees 
how it views the demands made by union representatives, 
a number of problems are likely to arise. Will the state- 
ment contribute to better labor relations in the long run? 
Does it do justice to the company's position and to the 
union's? Does it effectively carry out the company's re- 
sponsibility in this area? 

The Conference Board invited the following four men 
to express their views at a panel meeting on the subject: 

e E. F. Scoutten, Vice President and Director of In- 

dustrial Relations, The Maytag Company 

e R. L. Frederick, Assistant to the President, Timken 

Roller Bearing Company 

e Elmer E. Walker, Vice President, International Asso- 

ciation of Machinists, AFL-CIO 

e Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., St. Mary's College, 


Kansas 


Wade E. Shurtleff, Director of Community Relations, 
The East Ohio Gas Company, served as Chairman of the 
panel. 

The views expressed by the group? have been slightly 
condensed for publication here. 


CHAIRMAN SHURTLEFF: Our subject, in part, 
concerns communication. It reminds me of the series 
of articles published a few years ago by Fortune mag- 
azine, entitled “Is Anybody Listening?” Fortune edi- 
tors asked, does anybody listen to what management 
has to say? Their answer was that management said 
what it wanted to hear, and consequently was talking 
to nobody but itself. 

This sparked an endless series of conferences, meet- 
ings, seminars, and bull sessions on how management 
people could best improve their communications. Arti- 
cles on the subject appeared by the dozen. Consult- 
ants sprang up in the field. Employment soared among 
public relations people. More and more words were 
poured out to get management’s story across to the 
public. 

But despite the torrent of words, I submit that we 
are still extremely ineffective in getting our story 
across to the public. The main reason for this, I sus- 
pect, has been our reluctance to face up to the im- 


1391st Meeting of Tar Conrerence Boarp. 
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portance of public opinion in our modern-day society 

In this regard, I want to say a few words about th 
public utility industry, with which I am associate 
Our company is regulated by federal, state, and loc 
laws and governmental agencies, to an extent far be 
yond that imposed upon other industries. We have : 
franchise to live only so long as it suits the public’ 
convenience. And this franchise can be revoked by th 
public at will. Consequently, we are extremely sens 
tive to public opinion. We strive to get our stor 
across, because we realize that it’s not enough to do ; 
good job in our field; we also have to let people knoy 
that we are doing a good job. 


| 


But many management people might say that th 
public utility industry is unique in this respect; th 
same situation does not apply to other businesses. I 
my opinion, there lies the real danger. No matter wha 
your industry, it also lives at the public’s convenience 
Your franchise to live can also be revoked by th 
public at will. 

The public can terminate your lease on life in th 
marketplace, or it can regulate, condemn, or tax yo 
out of existence, and there are certainly plenty 
examples to substantiate this. 

I think until management fully recognizes the vit: 
role public opinion can and will play, it is not likely t 
have outstanding success in getting its story across. 

Now, in getting this story across, perhaps the mos 
important segment of the public is the one within 
company’s own four walls—the firm’s own employee 
Unfortunately we haven’t done too well here. Pick ov 
a score of house organs—and I have looked them ove 
by the hundreds. You may find a company out o 
strike, a company having all kinds of trouble with i 
union, but the house organ goes on its way with n 
mention of strikes; apparently, everything is ros; 
even though the people are out on the streets. 

Despite all the good words said in recent year 
much of management still looks upon giving inform: 
tion to employees—on union matters as well as oth 
affairs—as a fringe benefit. This is an untenab 
position. Employees want and are hungry for mo! 
information about the companies with which they a1 
associated. If they don’t get this information fro1 
management, they will get it elsewhere. And there 
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always the possibility that what they hear elsewhere 
| will be distorted. 

It is time that management people have the guts 
| to stand up and be heard; to realize that the aggressive 
| sharing of information with employees is good, hard- 
nosed business sense. Instead of asking how little in- 
formation a company can “get by with” giving to 
employees, it should ask how much information it can 
get its employees to accept and digest. 


How to Keep Your Employees 
Informed—| 


by E. F. Scoutten 


WANT to talk about practical, everyday human 
relations. 

Back in 1955 our company suffered—that is the 
/word—a serious strike of some ten weeks’ duration. 
Until the strike began, we had maintained our tradi- 
jgonal “jvory-tower” position, “too proud to fight.” So 
we had negotiated only within the confines of the 
_ bargaining room. When we were unable to agree and 
| the strike began, we said, “Now what will we do, sit 
jhere in dignified silence for the next few months?” 

Of course the answer was, “No, now we have to do 
, something.” So we began to write letters to the em- 
\Ployees at their homes; we published full-page news- 
paper advertisements; we went on the radio, etc. 
About halfway through the strike, we got a letter 
from one of our employees adressed to the president 
jand he said, in effect: 

“TI certainly have enjoyed the letters you have sent 
so far. I am furthermore quite surprised and impressed 
iby the company’s position and by your arguments as 
to why you will not accede to certain union proposals. 
i But the only question I want to ask you is this: Why 
jdid you wait until you got in trouble before you came 
to us?” 

, We felt that was a pretty good question, and we 
resolved to do something about it. Here was concrete 
evidence on the part of at least one employee who 
said, “Why don’t you keep us informed all the time 
about your problems, your policies, your goals, so that 
presumably we can cooperate?” 

At the next negotiation we had with our union the 
following year we began a practice of preparing com- 
plete minutes after each session. They were not steno- 
jgtaphic or verbatim minutes but they summarized 
what had happened. When I dictated them, I at- 
tempted as honestly, sincerely and fairly as I could to 
summarize both the union’s and the company’s posi- 
tions as they had been expressed during that day’s 
jnegotiations. There was no attempt to distort or to 
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sell the company position and to undersell the union 
position. 

At the next meeting I gave copies to the union 
representatives. On one or two occasions they found 
a minor point and said that such-and-such was wrong, 
that it was not exactly what had been said. I noted 
that in the next minutes and corrected it. We didn’t 
send these minutes to our employees but to 150 line 
foremen via the interplant mail. If we finished nego- 
tiating at four o’clock on Tuesday, at seven o’clock on 
Wednesday morning a copy of the minutes was on the 
desk of every foreman in the plant. 

Of course, the foremen showed them to some of the 
employees, and the employees talked to the foremen 
about them; on occasion, employees would read them 
when the foremen didn’t know they were reading 
them. And word got around as to what Scoutten’s 
minutes said had gone on in the negotiations. 

Right in the middle of our negotiations we got word 
from one of our outlying departments that we had a 
sit-down strike and the men were refusing to work. I 
said to the union representatives, “Why don’t you 
fellows go out and see what the trouble is, because we 
can’t negotiate until these people go back to work.” 

When the union representatives came back, they 
said, “The employees complained that the only infor- 
mation they were getting about the course of these 
negotiations was from the foreman, and they wanted 
a report from us.” That seemed to me, again, an indi- 
cation of the need and desire on the part of the em- 
ployee to know what is going on. 
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I believe we ought to keep our employees informed 
adequately on all aspects of the union’s demands and 
the company’s position vis-a-vis those demands, for 
a variety of reasons. We should do it because if we 
don’t, as Wade Shurtleff mentioned, how is the em- 
ployee to appreciate and understand the problems 
and the policies and position of the company? 

Why do we become too proud or too dignified to 
state what we believe to be a legitimate position that 
the company has taken? If we are telling the truth 
about our position, why should we hesitate to inform 
the employees that the union has asked us to do thus 
and so, and we have said, “No, because, one . . . two 
... three... four... .” If our reasons are anywhere 
near as good as we think they are, presumably the 
employees can appreciate them, too. 

But most assuredly they cannot appreciate them if 
they have no idea why we have said “No.” And the 
employees are the ones who ultimately make the de- 
cision as to whether they will strike, and if they do 
strike, under what conditions they will end the strike. 
They will decide what union demands they will sup- 
port to the bitter end, what other demands they will 
not strike for, and what demands they will ask their 
union representatives to present to management, in- 
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cluding the degree to which they will back them up. 

Consider the situation in a national election. If the 
Republican or Democratic party chose to remain in 
dignified silence and expected the voters to send them 
into office while the other party presented its pro- 
gram and its criticisms, no one would say that made 
sense. And you and I as management representatives 
are, in effect, participating in an election campaign; 
the electorate, the employees, will ultimately deter- 
mine who wins the election. 

But you don’t make yourself popular with the em- 
ployees by distorting your position or otherwise 
buttering up the employees. So everything you say is 
not a shout of delight. You have to tell employees 
some unpleasant things. In general, the union has a 
tremendous advantage because the things it is asking 
for are almost always desirable from the employees’ 
standpoint. So, whenever management takes a posi- 
tion contrary to what the employees would like to 
have, we are inherently saying “No” while the union 
is saying, “Why don’t you do this for us?” Ours is a 
difficult position but I am sure you do not enhance it 
by freezing up and saying nothing. 
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It seems to me, in brief, therefore, that our em- 
ployees are entitled not only to know what demands 
the union is making and why, but also what position 
the company is taking with respect to those demands 
and why. To the extent to which you, as management 
representatives, fail to acquaint your employees with 
those facts, to that extent you are failing in your 
obligation to the employees. 

Some unions—and there are all kinds of unions—are 
delighted to have you say nothing. Then they are 
able to tell the employees through the steward system 
whatever they choose to tell them—and some union 
representatives choose to tell them pretty distorted 
facts. I suppose managements on occasion have been 
guilty of that offense, too. It is equally bad no matter 
who is doing it. 

It seems to me that in communicating with our em- 
ployees we should use every legitimate method suited 
to the occasion: letters to the employees’ homes; bulle- 
tins throughout the plants; factual articles published 
in the house organs of the company; occasional news 
releases to the public press; occasional advertisements 
in the public press; and, ultimately, radio and televi- 
sion appearances—although obviously the medium you 
select ought to be tailored to fit the occasion. There is 
certainly no point in involving the entire community 
in the internal bickerings and arguments going on be- 
tween management and the union, particularly when 
some of the points may be highly technical and of no 
interest to the public in general. 

But whatever media you use, you have a positive 
obligation to keep your employees informed. If you 
don’t, you deserve whatever you get. 


How to Keep Your Employees 
Informed—Il 


by R. L. Frederick 


certainly should be told what is going on. We don’t} 
try to do it just at negotiation time. It is a year-round 
process. Employees must be well informed about the} 
things that affect them throughout the year; then) 
when it comes time for negotiations they are used to} 
the idea of being informed and look forward to hearing} 
from you. | 
Unions sometimes tell employees things that really] 
aren’t quite true, particularly during negotiations. One} 
of the things we do is this: Every single word spoken} 
across the bargaining table is taken down by a court} 
reporter. If somebody laughs, it is put down as laugh-) 
ter; nothing is “off the record.” 
These records are open to inspection by our em-| 
ployees. If we talk about the grinding department or! 
the screw machine department, or whatever it migh 
be, an employee can see what his union representative} 
had to say about his department, about his wage rate,] 
seniority, etc. He can read the record and know jus 
exactly what has gone on. You would be amazed at) 
how this helps in controlling the entire bargaining} 
process. It aids in keeping down any false rumors that} 
otherwise might start. 
~~ 


We have had these records—we call them public) 
records—for about sixteen years. On occasion we have} 
to go back into the record to see what was said about} 


a certain subject in the past. We have employees| 
stopping in very frequently to take a look at the) 
record—what did we say, what did the union say. It} 
helps tremendously. | 

We also put out what is termed The Daily Negotia-| 
tion Digest. This digest is written by the company] 
disclosing what has happened during the day’s negoti- 
ations. Its purpose is to inform the employee on aj 
factual basis. We try not to slant it in our favor, as it 
is a piece of information that we are sending out. We 
are putting our best information foot forward, so td 
speak, and we certainly should tell the employees the 
things that are the truth. We find that the truth helps) 
our position. Facts must not be distorted. 

Included in the digest are the union demands and) 
our answers and our offers. They are sent to the homes) 
of every one of our employees—not just to the fore; 
men. When it arrives the next day, Mrs. Employee 
can open the letter and read exactly what is going or| 


in her husband’s plant. | 


You would be surprised at the pressure that 4 


: 
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| woman can place upon her husband if he is consider- 
| Ing going out on strike for a half a cent an hour, or 
_ vested rights, or superseniority for the grievance com- 
| mitteeman. Mrs. Employee will often make it clear 
| that she doesn’t care for that. We get our information 
_to the home where the employee’s family will know 
| what is going on. 

| We have a house organ, The Trading Post, in which 
a message or a memo from the president, Mr. Um- 
stattd, appears every month. He always writes about 
| our business, about our competitors, about the profits 
| we are trying to make and about unions. There he 
| points out in factual terms how we feel about unions 
and what we feel unions are trying to do. 

Many companies seem to feel that because they 
| have a union they must keep quiet. That is ridiculous. 
| You can talk to your employees all you please. But 
above all you certainly must be truthful; you must 
have the facts and you must state them clearly. There 
is nothing worse than trying to tell employees some- 
| thing that is not the truth. We have always gone on 
that premise. 

Throughout the year, we have had various griev- 
ance meetings with union members. Transcripts are 
taken of all these meetings. If a grievance goes to 
| arbitration we have a transcript of the arbitration pro- 
| ceedings. Those proceedings, too, can be read by the 
employees, and many of them do read them. They 
| want to know what the arbitration case was about; 
| what the union had to say about the case; how they 

defended it; what the company had to say; what the 
arbitrator had to say. 

_ We have never won an arbitration case in our com- 
| pany. On the other hand, we have rarely lost one. Let 


‘wins an arbitration case. It either loses the case or it 
i simply retains what it had before. We don’t believe in 
* going into arbitration unless we are sure we are right. 
" If we find we are wrong, we settle our problems among 
‘ourselves rather than permit some arbitrator to decide 
| against us. 

) We have had very few arbitration cases, but all our 
!) presentations are prepared with the utmost care. One 
of the biggest reasons for a low arbitration frequency 
‘is our thorough investigation process. 


~~ 


i) During the big steel strikes in the past few years, 
\)we didn’t have any strike. One big reason for this is 
because we talked with our employees. They knew 
what the facts were; what we were offering; what the 
junion was demanding. We were able to sit down and 
talk and come up with an agreement without a costly 
y strike. 
ve of the biggest ae we have been pea and 
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was the big issue with us in 1956. We had settled 
wages, insurance, seniority, and so on—everything 
but the union shop. 

We stuck to our position throughout the entire ne- 
gotiation period and so did the union. On the very 
last day, the union realized that we would not grant 
the union shop and suggested an alternate plan that 
was satisfactory to us. Very simply it was this: All 
present members remain in the union as a condition of 
employment. All employees who were not members— 
some 30% of our bargaining-unit men—need not join. 
All new employees are required to join the union 
thirty days after hire, but at the end of five months 
they have a fifteen-day escape period. Since this clause 
has been in effect, 30% of our new hires have decided 
to withdraw during the escape period. 
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This clause took form very near the 5 p.m. dead- 
line. Now, we do not negotiate before 8 a.m. or after 
5 p.m. Monday through Friday—no late hour ses- 
sions for us. So the union knew that if they did not 
sign before 5 p.m. the meeting would be closed and 
another meeting would be required to complete the 
agreement. It was quite a scramble, but the ink was 
on the papers just at the stroke of five. 

We have a running contest with the union about 
trying to get out information during the negotiation 
period. The union screams to high heaven about our 
digest. They don’t like the idea; and as a result they 
put out their own Picket Bulletin. They started ad- 
vertising the idea in their bulletin that if we did not 
give in to their demands they would start a nation- 
wide boycott of Timken Roller Bearing products. That 
is about as severe as you can go in any business—to 
have a union boycott your product. It is pretty tough. 
We have never had it. We hope we never do. But that 
is the type of thing they were using to try to force us 
to give in to their demands. 

One point of interest is our negotiating group. We 
have a team of negotiators in our company who are 
able to talk for the company with authority. When 
they finish their negotiations for the day, they are 
free to tell the employees what is going on. The fore- 
men are notified immediately of the events of the day. 
The executive officers of our company always meet 
with the negotiating team each day as soon as the ne- 
gotiations are over, and strategy is planned for the 
next day. 

On occasion we use full-page ads in the local news- 
paper, telling the employees and the community what 
our positions are. We feel that it is important to the 
community to know what is going on. If there is a 
strike, it affects every one in a community of our size, 
since we are the largest employer in town. Also, we 
are on the radio quite often. Our digests reach about 
21,000 people in the community. 
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A Union Point of View 


by Elmer E. Walker 


HE SUBJECT is, “How Far Should Management 

Go in Talking with Employees About Union De- 
mands?” I think it ought properly to read, “How Far 
Should Management Go in Talking to Employees 
About Their Demands,” because in all the companies 
with whom I have ever dealt, the people that are being 
represented are the employees. The union which repre- 
sents these people in a company is made up of the 
employees. Too many people in the labor movement 
overlook that. 

I have enjoyed a unique experience; I have served 
both in executive positions with my union and also in 
an executive position with a very fine corporation as 
director of industrial relations. I have served in gov- 
ernment in reasonably responsible positions, and I 
have even had the unusual experience of serving as an 
arbitrator in a dispute between the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and the Office Employees’ 
Union. So I have had an opportunity to look upon this 
question of dealing with people regardless of what 
label you attach to them—management, union, public 
or what-have-you. 

I think it is important that accurate records be kept 
when representatives of a company meet with union 
negotiators representing the employees. Where you 
are not keeping a verbatim transcript it might be 
well to have a summarization. This can be accom- 
plished by agreement and understanding between the 


parties; the record will be reviewed for future use; it 


can be initialed and will serve as an official agreement 
of what has transpired. 

We have jurisdictional agreements that we have 
worked out with several international unions—car- 
penters, steamfitters, iron workers and such organiza- 
tions. We follow the above procedure and it has 
worked out very well. Each organization designates 
one of the members of the committee to keep its ver- 
sion of the minutes, that is, the conclusions reached 
in regard to a particular item under discussion, an 
item not always in dispute but frequently so. Then 
when we meet again, we review and initial the memo. 
Sometimes the discussions have resolved some press- 
ing problem. 

I remember the first agreement I ever negotiated 
back in 1932. It was written on a one-page letter-size 
sheet with four single-spaced lines on the second page. 
That agreement, when recently renegotiated, had, I 
think, about eighty pages in it. 

The basic point I would like to make is that em- 
ployees and the people in a union are one and the 
same. Of course, some irresponsible labor union leader 
may elect to circulate misinformation to serve his own 


political purposes. And I, for one, do not condone it | 
for a moment. ; | 

The employer and union alike should feel complete- | 
ly free to inform the employees. In fact both have a | 
responsibility to give a factual, true and uncluttered 
statement of position. It has been admitted here that | 
the company’s statement presents its own viewpoint. | 
There should be no bar whatever to the presentation | 
of either viewpoint to employees. As long as you tell | 
the truth, you haven’t anything to be concerned | 
about. 

At 9:30 Monday morning, I will sit down as Mr. | 
Employer at our Washington headquarters and will } 
meet with the business representative and a com- | 
mittee of the Office Employees’ Union to negotiate an | 
agreement which covers 240 employees in our office. | 
I can assure you that, based on the years that I have | 
been in this business; 1am fully competent to say to | 
them on occasion, “Where do you think the money is | 
coming from?” 1 

I think that any employer is completely entitled, | 
when an unreasonable demand is made upon him, to | 
ask this very question. And the employer is certainly | 
entitled to ask a union representative, “Does the union | 
you work for give you this condition?” 

I remember very well what happened when union 
proposals came up concerning health, medical and | 
surgical plans which our representatives were request- 
ing. We are salesmen in a sense, just as you have sales- | 
men in your companies. Our business is selling service. | 
The emphasis in our union has always been to serve, 
whether other people agree with us or not. So we first ) 
decided that we were going to give our own employees, | 


including our representatives, who are our salesmen, 
an adequate health, medical and insurance program. 
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When the over-all proposed plan was presented to 
the Office Employees’ business representative it be- | 
came clear that he was not aware of all that was re- | 
quired in an adequate plan which would cover em- 
ployees and their dependents. All this was completely | 
foreign to him. We were sure this chap was not going | 
to be able to present all of the facts to the members. 1} 
proposed to the committee that we, the employer, pre 
pare a statement which could be read to the member- | 
ship when they met to consider and vote on it. It was 
only by a majority of fifteen or twenty that they | 

| 
| 


| 
. 


agreed to the delegation of this task to me. 

This procedure was agreed upon and each member | 
(our employees) was furnished a copy for his ready | 
reference and study. After the outline of the plan was } 
read, questions were asked regarding its actual appli- 
cation. Answers were given by the representative in-' 
cluding members of the union negotiating committee. | 
Even by following this procedure, the plan, which | 
after four years in force means so much to our em- | 
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ployees and their families, was accepted by a very nar- 
_ row margin. There’s no doubt in my mind but that it 
| would have been rejected if we had not followed the 
_ procedure which I have outlined above. 


| The Problem of Dual Allegiance 


by Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J. 


AM GOING to say a few words about some fun- 
damental things that have come out of my research. 
These findings relate to our topic from the point of 
view of the people you are trying to reach, and also 
| from the point of view of the intentions of manage- 
-Inents and unions. 
| For about ten years we have conducted research, at 
Loyola University in Chicago, on employee attitudes 
toward management and unions in the meat packing 
| industry—first with the Chicago plant of Swift & 
Company and Local 28 of the United Packinghouse 
‘Works of America, CIO (reported in a book “The 
| Worker Speaks His Mind” some years ago); second, 
a study of Swift’s Kansas City plant and Local 12, Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Packinghouse Workers, inde- 
pendent; and third, Swift’s East St. Louis plant and 
Local 78 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
) Butcher Workmen, AFL. 
| Ihave interviewed hundreds of workers, union stew- 
_ards and foremen, mostly at the local level, going 
| among them as psychologist, university person and 
‘priest. Most of them accepted me in a neutral role— 
neither as a member of management nor as a member 
| of the union. 
Especially since the Wagner Act, and with the rise 
of industrial unions, we see two organizations, man- 
agement and the union, competing for the allegiance, 
/ or the loyalty, of the employee. 
| So we sought an answer to this question: Will the 
) worker give his allegiance to the company and not to 
) the union? Or to the union and not to the company? 
| Or is there the possibility of dual allegiance—to both 
‘company and union? 
| In Switft’s Chicago plant, some years ago, I found 
' that 92% of the hourly paid employees have alle- 
)giance to the company as an institution. In Kansas 
City, 82% of the employees had allegiance to the com- 
| pany as an institution, and 99% of the East St. Louis 
‘employees had company allegiance. 
| Now that may seem too good to be true, but I don’t 
‘mean that heaven had come to earth in the Chicago 
‘stockyards. Not at all. The employees might not like 
their boss; they might not like their wage-incentive 
||system; they might not like their chances for advance- 
‘ment as a minority group, and some did not. And 
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those attitudes might be enough to divert them from 
the company as an institution. On the other hand, I 
would say that in most of these things, they were 
rather well satisfied. 

For instance, there was one employee, an older man 
about ready to retire. He was a ham pickler and he 
said, “I had my first job with Swift in 1916 in New 
Jersey... . In June, 1921, I came to Swift here. It is 
about the finest place I have ever worked. I don’t look 
to take the boss’ job. I do my work. If I stayed here I 
would have a steady job, so there was no use to 
change.” 

That point of steady work is one of the main com- 
ponents of the company allegiance we found. When 
you think of the ebb and flow of so many American 
working people, migrating all over the country, of the 
layoffs that are perpetual in certain industries, or the 
minority groups (Negroes for example) who are often 
the last to be hired and the first to be fired, you can 
see why steady work is an important component of 
company allegiance. Another component is good treat- 
ment. On the whole, I think the hourly people felt 
that they had received good treatment from Swift & 


Company. 
Y~ 


Now let’s take a look at the other side of the story. 
Some years ago, in Chicago, I found 79% of the em- 
ployees had allegiance to the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 28; in Kansas City, 95% 
had allegiance to the National Brotherhood of Pack- 
inghouse Workers, Local 12; in East St. Louis, 100% 
had allegiance to the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, Local 78. 

The allegiance figure in the Chicago plant is inter- 
esting for various reasons. For instance, the union had 
lost a strike when this study began, and feelings about 
that alienated some from the union. There was a left- 
right situation there too, and a racial problem. 

But in spite of these problems, the majority of em- 
ployees had allegiance to the union. They did not like 
everything about the union. Some did not like the lo- 
cal leadership, for example. But they did believe in 
having a union in the plant. 

One employee, for instance, made clear that he 
wanted a union because of the grievance procedure. 
Protection against favoritism was another major factor. 
Even most of the Swift foremen liked the idea of hav- 
ing a union, not for themselves, of course, but for the 
hourly paid workers under them. Fifty-six per cent of 
the Chicago foremen, 90% of the Kansas City foremen 
and 76% of the East St. Louis foremen all felt this 
way. 

These facts show that the unions were not imposed 
upon the employees by some outside demagogic lead- 
er. Rather, they grew up out of the needs of the plant 
itself. Seniority was also a very important component 
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The Neglected Side of Fringes 


One company has devoted an entire issue of its house organ to fringes—with 
emphasis on what they mean to employees rather than just their cost 


66 RINGES,” like arguments, have two sides. On 

the one side, they provide a benefit for em- 
ployees; on the other, they impose an expense on em- 
ployers. 

Understandably, employers are inclined to stress 
their side of the fringe story. The expense is a costly 
one. In 1957, the United States Chamber of Commerce 
surveyed 1,020 companies and found that fringes were 
costing them an average of $981 per year per em- 
ployee. (See table.) This was $162 higher than the 
$819 average found in the Chamber’s 1955 survey. But 
an even more dramatic indication of how fringe costs 
keep rising steadily shows up in the experience of the 
102 identical companies that have participated in all 
of the Chamber’s biennial surveys since they were 
started in 1947. Here is the record of the average 
fringe payments per year per employee made by these 
102 companies: 


1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 
$420 $526 $682 $786 $945 $1,150 


The make-up of the fringe package the Chamber 
uses to compute average costs is questioned in some 
quarters. Many, for example, contend that legally re- 
quired payments are not fringes, since the employer is 
left no choice about granting them. Others, on an op- 
posite tack, argue that a number of benefits not 
counted by the Chamber—such as shift differentials 
and overtime pay premiums—are fringes and should 
be included in an average cost figure. 

Deciding on the merits of such contentions is a 
problem that must be solved on an individual basis. 
But whether marginal benefits are counted or not 
counted, the Chamber’s findings still make it abun- 
dantly clear that, one way or the other, fringe costs 
run high—and keep running higher as the years go by. 

Another thing worth noting about fringe costs is 
their permanence. The employer who grants a fringe 
benefit, in general, continues to pay for it as long as he 
remains in business. Who, for example, ever heard of 
a company cutting down on the number of paid holi- 
days it allows its employees? And a pension plan once 
established is most unlikely to be discontinued. 

Yet, in spite of their steadily mounting costs, fringe 
benefits have already become an essential part of the 


1 How the problem was handled by a number of companies in 
various industries is reported by Taz Conrerence Boarp in “Com- 
puting the Cost of Fringe Benefits,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 128. 


pay picture. Straight wage rates at acceptable levels 
still merit top billing. But, by themselves, they are no 
longer enough. To attract and hold desirable employ- 
ees today it is necessary to add a fringe package that 
includes such benefits as paid holidays, vacations, 
medical coverage, and group insurance. 

And so, economically at least, employers are in ef- 
fect being compelled to grant and pay for these “extra 
wage” benefits. It does. not follow, though, that the 
payments have to be written off as being of no value 
to the company. Some firms state that if fringe pay- 
ments are “properly handled” they can be turned into 
investments that bring a rich return in the form of a 
more efficient, more cooperative and more stable work 
force. 


What Fringes Mean to Employees 


To understand how this can be done, fringes need 
to be looked at from the employees’ vantage—in terms 
of the benefits provided. 

For example, take the case of a company-paid fringe 
that provides employees and members of their family 
with medical coverage. Who can possibly calculate the 
true worth of such a benefit, particularly to the em- 
ployee with a family? Without adequate medical 
insurance, serious sickness is a threat to his financial 
security. He may manage the mortgage and car pay- 
ments and the food and clothing bills—as long as his 
family stays healthy. But what if his wife is stricken 
with cancer, or one of the children contracts rheuma- 
tic fever? Or suppose he himself has to undergo a 
major operation and face a long period of recuperation 
afterwards with no pay check coming in, what then? 
Doctor and hospital charges, he knows, multiply at 
so rapid a rate that paying them would leave him 
hopelessly in debt. At the same time, he also knows 
that purchasing protection against such eventualities 
on an individual basis would amount to far more than 
he can afford to pay. 

What a difference, however, when the employe 
provides family medical coverage as a fringe benefit 
As if by magic, serious sickness ceases to be a financial 
threat. If it strikes the employee’s family, he is pro- 
tected. Even if it doesn’t, the sense of security this 
fringe can impart provides a benefit that is beyond 
price. 

Yet, actually, what does the benefit cost the em- 
ployer? Probably no more than a few cents per man 
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per working hour—thanks to the bargain prices of 
yolume buying. The same is true of other employee 
benefits that are bought in volume, such as group in- 
surance, pensions, and the like. But the fact that a 
_ fringe may cost an employer no more than a few cents 
an hour does not in any way detract from the inesti- 
mable value it can have for employees. 

Here, it would seem, is a golden opportunity for 
improving employer-employee relations that is not 

being explored to full advantage. For the value of 
fringes to employees may not be self-evident. Often, 
information or even a “selling” job is necessary. Other- 
| wise, the tendency is for employees to forget benefits 
that do not show up as spendable income in their 
regular pay checks. 

Therefore, some companies have decided that if the 
| employer wants to realize a return on what he pays 
for fringes he has a selling job to do. He can make good 
use of the house organ, the employee manual, the 
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bulletin board, and any other means of communica- 
tion at his disposal to keep reminding the employees 
of the fringes the company provides. 

What’s more, for maximum return, communications 
should stress not what the company pays for the 
fringes, but what they mean to the employees. 


Playing Down Employer Costs 


It’s true, of course, as the Chamber of Commerce 
findings disclose, that a few cents an hour for each 
one of the fringes in the usual company package adds 
up, on an annual basis, to an impressive figure. But 
bare figures are calculated to impress company comp- 
trollers and stockholders; they mean little to employ- 
ees. And it is the employees who have to be sold if 
fringe investments are to pay peak dividends. 

Thus, it would seem that the company which con- 
tents itself with reminding its workers that it is paying 
$42 per year per employee for medical coverage, $17 


Company Fringe Benefit Payments — 1957* 
Based on a Survey of 1,020 Companies 


As % of As Cents per As $ per Year 
Type of Payment Payroll Payroll Hour per Employee 
TEC a ere: ene Bee aig Ene ae ee eee 218 47 4 981 
1. Legally required payments (employer’s share only) ............. 8.9 8.4 170 
a. Old-age and survivors’ surance .......-...-.2..-0.ee-eeee 21 44 91 
: b. Unemployment compensation: 
(1) 0.8% tax to Federal Government .................. 02 0.4 8 
ee eae Tie tatty eee ee ics nee s 08 19 36 
ce. Workmen’s compensation (including estimated cost 
Gio Ga SS eae © es See en Ee noc ee 0.7 1.6 32 
d. Railroad retirement tax, railroad unemployment insurance, 
state sickness benefits insurance, etc. ................-- 0.1 0.1 3 
2. Pension and other agreed-upon payments (employer’s share only) . . 6.8 14.9 $10 
a. Pension-plan premiums and pension payments not covered 
by imsurance-type plan (net) .................-....--.. 41 8.9 185 


b. Life insurance premiums, death benefits, sickness, accident 

and medical-care insurance premiums, hospitalization 

ANBAR EC CLE! GEL) Sicrsite te woe es ie Ent ie eee ces 22 48 99 
e. Contributions to privately financed unemployment benefit 

funds 


ENS cS Liao oie ue SEA oe aa Sod aise Sep eae es ae 0.1 02 5 
d. Separation or termination pay allowances ................. 0.005 0.1 2 
e. Discounts on goods and services purchased from company 

BUMCTHINGVECR ee ee erer oS SRG a eee ee Cisse cs usc eee Se 0.1 02 5 

f. Miscellaneous payments (free meals, compensation payments 

in excess of legal requirements, payments to needy employ- 
ees, tuition refunds, savings and stock-purchase plans, etc.) 0.3 0.7 14 

3. Paid rest periods, lunch periods, wash-up time, travel time, clothes- 
change time, get-ready time, etc. ...................22020005- 23 5.0 104 
MepEavinents fOr time HOt WOrKEd ©... 0)... So eee cee ences 6.9 15.0 311 
a. Paid vacations and bonuses in lieu of vacation ............ 3.8 8.3 171 
b. Payments for holidays not worked ..................--.-. 23 5.0 104 
“EIS. ALS S rezsy ctl Se ae a eee 0.6 BS Q7 

d. Payments for State or National Guard duty, jury, witness 

and voting pay allowances, payments for time lost due to 
death in family or other personal reasons, etc. ........... 02 04 9 
OQ. Titer nic! 0. .cg 0 RSE ey eee see 19 41 86 
Ge, LERT TSS SN 0.8 17 36 

b. Christmas or other special bonuses, special awards, suggestion 
LEEDRLED Goch of\3 UI cect depen came is eRe ake rae a ae 0.8 17 36 

ce. Special wage payments ordered by courts, payments to union 
ee GS Re SE ae ee ee ee 03 0.7 14 


: 1 Reprinted, with permission, from “Fringe Benefits: 1957,” a research study prepared by the Economic Research Department of 
' the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 6; D.C. 
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per year per employee for life insurance premiums, 
and $183 per year per employee for pension benefits 
is selling its fringes short. And even if all fringes are 
counted in and the average payment per year per 
employee tops $1,000, an important advantage is being 
ignored if fringe communications are restricted to 
what the company pays. 


Playing Up Employee Benefits 


Employees are likely to be much more impressed, 
and to be motivated much more effectively, if the 
other side of fringes—the potential value of the bene- 
fits they receive—is stressed. 

It has been suggested that broader educational 
facilities, on both formal and informal levels, are 
making the American workingman more mature in 
business matters. And many observers believe that the 
era of condescension in communications from employ- 
ers to employees is on the way out. Fringes, on the 
other hand, seem to be here to stay; and the employer 
who communicates the facts about both fringe costs 
and fringe benefits stands a better chance of winning 
the full cooperation of his employees. For example, 
one company tells its employees: 


“We have a fringe benefit program that requires us to 
pay $1,000 a year for each employee on our payroll. It’s 
a sizable expense to pay over and above our regular wage 
and salary rates; but we pay it to protect you. 

“If you or a member of your family has to go to the 
hospital for a serious operation, the medical benefits we 
purchase will cover your major expenses. If you are still 
with us when you reach retirement age, the contributions 
we make to the pension plan in your behalf will assure 
you a comfortable income during your leisure years. If 
you should die before then, the insurance premiums we 
are paying in your name will leave your dependents pro- 
vided for. 

“These are just a few of the benefits you get for the 
$1,000 we spend each year to protect you. The same pro- 
tection would cost you, as an individual, many times the 
$1,000 we pay. Why not verify this by calling an insurance 
agent and requesting an estimate? Remember, too, that 
while we pay reduced rates because we buy in volume, 
there is no reduction in the value of the protection you 
get. Thus, in effect, our fringe program is a joint venture 
from which we both profit. And the same kind of two-way 
profit can be realized from all our mutual undertakings. A 
company depends on its employees. If the employees are 
doing their jobs in the best way they know how, the com- 
pany should prosper. 

“You have our pledge: if we prosper, you'll prosper too.” 


A Case in Point 


Another company that takes this approach to fringe 
communications is Schering Corporation, a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer located in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. The current issue of its company house organ, 
Schering News, is subtitled “Salary with the Fringe 
on Top.” From cover to cover, its twenty pages are 


devoted entirely to telling the story of what fringes 
cost the company and what fringes mean to the em- 
ployees—with the accent on the employees’ side. 
Salary gets first consideration. In a lead article, 
called “Don’t Forget Salary,’ employees are told: 


“At Schering, much emphasis is placed on the role of 
fringe benefits in providing health and welfare protec- 
tion for the present and future. But Schering is constantly 
alert to its obligation ‘to insure that each employee is 
paid a fair rate of pay in relation to other employees at 
Schering and in comparison with workers holding similar 
jobs in other companies.’ 

“A continuing job evaluation program is designed to 
meet the first part of this objective; frequent wage and 
salary surveys provide information needed to meet the 
second part. 

“A horse drawing a fringe without a surrey would rep- 
resent a pretty unsatisfactory vehicle, and fringe benefits 
used to replace, rather than to supplement, salary would 
be misrepresentations of benefits. 

“Just as the surrey precedes the fringe in the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein classic from ‘Oklahoma,’ at Schering, 
salary comes first; the fringes are on ‘top.’ ” 


Succeeding articles give all the facts about the 
fringes. Boxed-off items show what the company actu- 
ally paid for each fringe benefit in 1958; stories in 
words and pictures report how individual employees 
have already been helped by these payments. 

In “Providing a New Lease on Life,” for example, 
a clinical researcher is quoted as saying that she filled 
out the group insurance form “with no thought of ever 
requiring the health insurance it provided.” But only 
recently, she continues, the need for hospital-medical 
care arose, and the group coverage enabled her to 
leave the hospital “without the encumbrance of medi- 
cal bills or resulting debts.” A salesman, too, tells of 
confidently facing an operation which would bring 
“great financial difficulties,” were it not for the surgi- 
cal benefits the company provides. In another case, 
a picture shows a chemical researcher taking his wife 
and new son home from the hospital, with the caption 
explaining that the “maternity benefits of his basic 
hospitalization insurance covered all expenses.” 

In “Sharing in Schering,” a plant pharmaceutical 
operator speaks his mind about the company’s profit- 
sharing plan: “When Schering’s management writes 
me to say that we need increased production in order 
to insure that the company can provide 15% of my 
base salary for deposit in the profit-sharing plan, I 
feel that I have a stake in the future . . . and an obli- 
gation to insure that there are profits for us to share.” 

The remaining articles take the same approach in 
communicating the value of the other benefits in- 
cluded in the company’s fringe program—vacations, 
honeymoon leave, holidays with pay, jury duty and 
reserve military service without loss of regular earn- 
ings, free coffee, lunches at bargain rates, educational 
opportunities, parking facilities, a credit plan for 
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saving through payroll deductions, social activities, 
and retirement benefits. 

In addition to the articles, there is a feature on the 
inside of the front cover that sums up the whole truth 
about fringes. It is the reproduction of a letter the 
company received from the widow of a recently de- 
ceased advertising man who had been with Schering 
for close to twenty years. She writes: 


“We joked about it often, my husband and I. Once I 
even said to a company employee visiting our home, 
‘When you get back to the office, will you ask if we may 
keep the deductions and they take the rest?’ (I remember 
a, discreet but painful kick in the shins from Ralph.) 

“During these banterings I learned that there were less 
favorable opinions on fringe benefits from the younger 
members of the organization. Retirement plans and the 
like were ‘for the birds,’ they claimed, the old ‘birds.’ But 
my husband was only forty-four when he died; though not 
a very ‘old bird,’ he was a wise one: he took advantage 
of every savings plan Schering offered. 

“The savings bonds Ralph accumulated through the 
payroll savings plan form a small, but comforting packet. 
The check from the retirement fund—representing our 
investment plus interest—has already been deposited in 
my bank account. Of course I knew we were members of 
the credit union, but I was unaware that the amount we 
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had on deposit was automatically doubled in the event 

of the depositor’s death. 

“All of you know what even a brief stay in the hos- 
pital can cost. With an illness of the severity and length 
of Ralph’s, the figure is almost astronomical. Schering’s 
hospitalization plan, however, assured the funds that pro- 
vided all the care Ralph needed. And last, but certainly 
not least, was more than seventeen years’ investment in 
an organization through which we formed many warm 
and lasting friendships. 

“All these things can make a big difference to a widow: 
the difference between keeping your head or losing your 
sanity.” 

To sum up, consider this analogy. When a company 
is trying to sell its products to customers, it says little 
or nothing about the manufacturing costs. Rather, it 
stresses what the products can do for the customers. 
Likewise, when an employer tells his employees only 
what he pays for fringes he would seem to stand a poor 
chance of realizing the maximum return on his invest- 
ment. For he is neglecting to publicize the side of 
fringes that is more apt to have a stimulating effect on 
the morale and productivity of his employees—that is, 
what the benefits can mean to the employees. 

J. Roger O’Mrara 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Conflict within the AFL—The subtitle of this volume describes 
its contents: “A Study of Craft Versus Industrial Union- 
ism, 1901-1938.” The author contends that there is no one 
homogeneous movement that gave birth to the CIO, but, 
rather, a series of different periods of conflicts over ques- 
tions of structure. This is a study of the factors giving 
rise to the CIO rather than to its subsequent activities in 

organizing the mass-production industries. By James O. 
Morris, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1959, 319 
pp., $5. 


Labor and Economic Environment—This volume is con- 
cerned with the evolution of the labor movement in a 
group of countries in various stages of industrialization, 
ranging from underdeveloped French West Africa, on 
the one hand, to industrialized Japan, on the other. In 
addition to these two countries, India, Egypt and the 
British West Indies are studied. Each essay has been 
contributed by a different author, including Charles A. 
Myers on India and Frederick H. Harbison on Egypt. 
Edited by Walter Galenson, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York, New York, 1959, 304 pp., $6.75. 


The Businessman’s Guide to Practical Politics—The volume 
begins with an over-all view of current political conditions 
and their impact on business. The author explores the 
need for business to take political action and insists that 
such action cannot be avoided if free enterprise is to re- 
main. He describes the various approaches to politics 
which have so far been made on a corporate basis. He 
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foresees the need for a new breed of manager who has 
political know-how, as well as the need for the creation of 
a position of vice-president for public affairs in each large 
organization. By J. J. Wuerthner Jr., Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1959, 235 pp., $3.78. 


Briefing and Conference Techniques—This book presents 
the main points in using related skills of public speaking, 
audio-visual aids, briefing and conference leading. It is 
written as a handbook and as a quick reference for those 
who wish to become more effective in conference and 
presentation techniques. It is divided into four major 
sections: 


1. Basic Communication—Most of the usual problems 
of finding, organizing and presenting material. 

2. Audio-Visual Aids for Speakers—Effective use of 
such aids to increase impact. 

3. Written and Oral Briefing Techniques—How to con- 
dense information without losing time or comprehension. 
4. Conference Techniques—A general survey of the 
ideal conference situation. Includes section on problems 
of logic and opinion that may confuse the real issues of 
a conference. 


The book contains many illustrations, examples, outlines, 
and check lists to help the reader understand and more 
easily apply what he has read. A bibliography completes 
the volume. By Glenn M. Loney, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, New York, 1959, 194 pp. 
$5.50. 
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Developments in Psychological Testing 


The use of testing in industry is increasing as more suitable tests are developed 
and as their value is better understood by business executives 


HE MENTION of psychological testing before 
any group of executives will almost surely produce 
controversy. One or more in the group can be counted 
on to cite experiences “proving” that tests are worth- 
less or even that their use in business is harmful. But 
for every detractor there probably will be several 
executives who will defend testing. 
If the discussion is pursued to a conclusion, the 
group might come to some general agreements such as 
the following: 


e Psychological testing is here to stay. 
e Psychological tests can be misused. When they 
are, good results cannot be expected. 
e Some tests are better than others. Some have 
proved their value. It is important to use good 
tests and to use them in the situations and for the 
purposes for which they were developed. 
Psychological testing is a professional activity 
and should be directed and supervised by a quali- 
fied psychologist. 
Tests are tools. Test scores provide information 
about the individuals which, in conjunction with 
other information, can help administrators solve 
problems of selection, training, transfer, promo- 
tion, etc. 


Much water and many tests have gone over the 
dam since Tue Conrerence Boarp published “Experi- 
ence with Psychological Tests” in 1948. Testing is big 
business today. There are more than 1,000 tests on the 
market and more are in preparation. Millions of in- 
telligence tests and personality measures are sold 
annually. The largest test supply house in the country 
reports that its sales were five times greater in 1958 
than in 1948. 


GROWTH OF TESTING 


The use of psychological tests varies by company 
size. Thus, practically all the giant companies have 
testing programs, more than half the large companies 
have programs, but only one in four of the smaller 
companies (250 employees or less) use tests. Testing 
is more common in metropolitan centers than in small 
towns. 


* Further information about the prevalence of testing in industry 
is contained in “Personnel Practices in Factory and Office,” Studies 
in Personnel Policy No. 145, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1954. (See Tables 12 and 211.) 


The efforts of several trade groups have stimulated 
the use of tests among their members. More than a 
generation ago the life insurance business, for example, 


\ 


? 


established two associations and each has taken an — 


active interest in the development of tests for insur- 
ance workers. Similar cooperative research and test 


construction work has been undertaken by the Ameri- — 


can Bankers Association, by public utility groups, and 
others. A number of companies have developed tests 
to fit their own situations; however, commercially 
available tests are used much more widely in industry 
than tailor-made tests. 

The sale of certain psychological tests, like many 
medicines and various instruments used by physicians 
and surgeons, is restricted to “members of the pro- 


fession.” The number of qualified psychologists inter- _ 


ested in industrial problems has never been large, and 
this fact may well explain why many companies have 
failed so far to explore the applications of psycho- 
logical testing to problems within their organizations. 
Even today only 659 (4%) of the 16,644 members of 
the American Psychological Association list industrial 
psychology as their major professional interest or as 
one of their major interests.1 

The earliest tests were made up chiefly by school 
people for school situations. Generally, these tests 
were tried out and standardized on school groups, or 
sometimes on groups of inmates in neighboring insti- 


tutions. When the tests were printed, the cover sheet _ 


usually asked for the pupil’s name, pupil’s school 
grade, and the like. The reaction of job applicants who 
were asked to take such tests can be guessed. 
Present-day tests make more sense to mature per- 
sons. Many tests now on the market are constructed 


by psychologists with industrial experience. The test — 


items are couched in adult language and the examples 
often relate to practical business situations. Since test- 
ing has become so common, the practice is accepted 
without question by most individuals. Some com- 
panies, in fact, advertise that they use tests to help 
select employees, believing that they thus attract a 
better-than-average group of candidates. 


*See “1958 Directory of The American Psychological Associ- 
ation,” published by the Association, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. It should be noted that not all members of 
the industrial section of the APA are employed full time or even 
part time by a business or industrial firm. Some are consultants and 
some are university professors of applied and industrial psychology. 
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IMPROVED MEASURES NOW AVAILABLE 


Tests not only look better today—they are better. 
There are more to select from. Whereas the early 


ones were largely “straight I.Q.” tests, there now 


are different tests for different purposes. There are 


| tests for clerical workers, manual workers, salesmen, 


stenographers, supervisors, and executives. There are 
attitude, personality, and interest tests. 
Thousands of different jobs have been grouped into 


| job families, and batteries of tests have been prepared 
to measure an individual’s likelihood of success in 


each! A full day of testing may be involved in an in- 


_ tensive study of this sort. 


Industry’s primary interest in psychological testing 
occurs at the time of employment. The interviewer 
must decide whether or not to recommend the appli- 
cant to the line supervisor who is in need of a new 


1 Companies use tests in an effort to improve predictability. For 
example: If Applicant A is hired, will he make a good employee? 
Or, if Engineer B is promoted, will he make a good administrator? 

It would be as hazardous for a psychologist to base a prediction 
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worker. Through testing, interviewing, checking refer- 
ences, and the use of other screening techniques that 
are at his disposal, the interviewer “gets a line” on the 
individual and evaluates him as a possible company 
employee. 

Testing is also used to help determine job place- 
ment, to help pick employees for promotion, to aid 
those in need of counseling, and so on. The accompany- 
ing chart illustrates how test results can be used in 
conjunction with merit rating scores. Similarly, the 
test scores of workers could be compared with their 
production records, their lost-time accidents, the 
regularity of their attendance, etc. 
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on a single test result as for a physician to base a prediction on a 
single test that he makes—as a blood pressure reading, an electro- 
cardiograph examination, etc. 

Thus, both the psychologist and the physician prefer to make 
use of all the tests that seem appropriate before diagnosing and 
offering predictions. A battery of tests is simply a combination of 
different tests given to an individual. Different combinations of tests 
are selected, of course, depending upon the individual’s background 
and interests and the job for which he is being considered. 


Relationship between Job Test Scores and Merit Rating of 
200 Production Workers 
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Once long and cumbersome, many of the new tests 
have been shortened and streamlined. Useful tests are 
now available that can measure different skills and 
abilities in five to twenty minutes.1 Administration 
and scoring are easy. The results of the testing are 
known within minutes after the individual has com- 
pleted his work. 

The idea that testing has a place only among young 
people and at the lowest level of jobs has gone by the 
boards. Today, the testing of technicians, supervisors, 
and executives has become commonplace. In some 
companies tests are given to sexagenarians whose re- 
tirement is under consideration. 

As an administrator learns more about tests, he be- 
comes more sophisticated in their use. He learns their 
values and also their limitations. He doesn’t expect 
miracles. But there are fads in testing as in many other 
areas. The alert administrator is suspicious when he is 
told that a test is “accurate in 92.4% of the cases” or 
that a test “will analyze personality, reveal intelli- 
gence and indicate the proper job assignment in five 
minutes.” There still is no simple test that tells all, 
and no reputable psychologist envisions its develop- 
ment. 


NEW APPROACHES DESCRIBED 


General dissatisfaction with many traditional paper- 
and-pencil tests and with tests that can be “faked” by 
almost any intelligent adult has stimulated experi- 
mentation with new approaches and with different 
types of psychological measures. Several developments 
may be described briefly. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
—Developed by two University of Minnesota re- 
searchers, this inventory consists of 550 cards and 
three wooden boxes. Each card contains an affirmative 
statement, such as “When I get bored I like to stir up 
some excitement.” The subject is asked to go through 
the cards one at a time and to sort them into the three 
boxes which are marked True, False, and Cannot Say. 
The test, when completed, can be scored for nine per- 
sonality characteristics. 

The Group Oral Performance Test—This is not a 
test of the usual sort. GOP may be described as a test 
situation. An illustration will help clarify this state- 
ment. 

A company plans to hire six executive trainees at 
the time of their graduation from college. Ten young 
men, who have been interviewed at their campuses 
and who have all passed the company’s initial screen- 
ing procedure, are invited to visit the company on a 
certain day. They have lunch in a separate room with 
four vice-presidents. After lunch each candidate is 


* Ability to handle numbers, to do accurate filing, to do ab- 
stract reasoning, to type at a satisfactory speed, etc. can be meas- 
ured reliably by short-duration tests. Personality testing, on the 
other hand, is much more complex, and most psychologists feel 
it has limited application to industry today. 
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handed a mimeographed sheet. A company problem is 


posed and the essential details are given in several 
short paragraphs. Then one of the vice-presidents ex- 
plains: “You boys have read about our problem. How 
would you go about solving it?” 

The ten candidates are on their own. The four vice- 
presidents observe what happens during the next 
thirty minutes (or forty-five or sixty minutes, etc.). 
Afterwards, working independently, each officer rates 
each of the seniors. Which ones were leaders? Which 


came up with good ideas? Which were able to analyze — 


the strengths and weaknesses of proposed solutions? 
Which were able to enlist the support of others for 


their ideas? Finally, the views (or ratings or scores as _ 
the case may be) of the vice-presidents are put to-— 


gether, and the six successful candidates are selected 
by this composite judgment. 
Business In-Basket Test—This test is being used in 


the selection of administrative personnel. The instruc- _ 


tions describe the position to be filled. Then the candi- i 


date is presented with numerous letters, reports, mem- h 
oranda, messages, etc.—such things as are found in an : 


executive’s in-basket on a typical morning—and he is 
asked to deal with each in the way he considers most 
appropriate. The various ways of acting on each mat- 
ter have been evaluated, so that the candidate’s re- 


sponses can be scored and his final standing deter- — 


mined. 

Annoyance and Frustration Tests—Interest in tests 
of this sort dates back to World War II. The Office 
of Strategic Services deliberately set up situations to 
test emotional stability under stress. Industry is now 
making some use of this approach. Sales candidates 


are confronted with prospects who raise endless } 
objections to the product and to the way it is being © 


sold and who end up making uncomplimentary per- 
sonal remarks about the salesman himself. 


Applicants for jobs as bus drivers are told they are | 


going to be rated on politeness and then are subjected 
to conflicting orders, to demanding and abusive 
passengers, to malfunctioning equipment, etc. In 
short, their boiling point is raised and their ability to 
“take it” and still carry on effectively is judged. 
SterHEen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


How to Interview (Fourth Revised Edition)—This book, first 
published in 1931, has long been a standard reference for 
employment managers and personnel administrators. The 
present edition has forty-three fewer pages than the 
original edition, but there is much more material of inter- 
est to business executives. The influence of Carl Rogers’ 
work is evident throughout. Although Dr. Bingham died 
in 1952, his name is retained in the senior author’s posi- 
tion. By W. V. Bingham and Bruce V. More, with the 
collaboration of J. W. Gustad, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, New York, 1959, 277 pp., $4.50. 
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Company Medical Service Becomes More Popular 


with Employees 


Se aeie knowledge about the company medical 
department and improved employee attitudes to- 
ward this service are apparent at Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company, following three years of corrective 
‘measures instituted by the medical department. This 
improvement is evident among supervisory as well as 
nonsupervisory employees. 

The need for corrective measures and the success of 
such measures after their adoption were determined by 
attitude surveys made in 1955 and again in 1958 by 
the company’s Survey Research Center. Question- 
naires were sent to 1,100 of the approximately 15,000 
employees in the Detroit area, including a random 
sampling of 700 nonsupervisory employees, fifty first- 
level supervisors, fifty supervisors of district level and 
above, and 300 employees who were known to have 
been recent patients in the medical department. The 
composition of the groups with relation to sex, depart- 
ment, number and recentness of visits to the medical 
department were similar in both surveys. The ques- 
tionnaires, which were mailed to the homes of the 
employees, were returned by 641 persons in 1958 and 
by 508 in 1955. 


The 1955 Survey Findings 


The 1955 survey showed: (1) misunderstanding and 
ignorance about the purposes and functions of the 
medical department; (2) an interest in an expanded 
health-examination program; (3) a feeling that the 
visiting nurse program was carried on as a supervisory 
checkup rather than as a service to employees; and 
(4) a need for more friendly and sympathetic care of 
persons visiting the department for treatment. 

As a result of these findings, a booklet was issued to 
describe the services offered by the department; the 
periodic physical-examination program was expanded; 
and the visiting nurse service no longer employed home 
visits to the sick; instead, medical services were ex- 
tended, on a regular schedule, to employees in outlying 
buildings. In addition, the medical personnel made 
special efforts to provide friendly, sympathetic and 
prompt care to those visiting the medical department. 


Effects of Corrective Measures 


All groups surveyed showed an improved attitude 
toward the medical department, but the greatest im- 
provement was apparent among those who had never 
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visited the department. It is believed that the new role 
of the visiting nurse played an important part in this 
change and, also, that the general reputation of the 
department among employees improved. 

Those who had never visited the department evi- 
dently were influenced by the improved attitudes of 
those who had been patients. The recent-patient group 
showed almost as great an improvement in attitude as 
did those who had never visited the department. It 
appears that the important reasons for the change in 
both groups were a more constructive relationship be- 
tween employees and the medical department and 
better quality of medical care, with doctors spending 
more time with each patient. Special health-main- 
tenance measures, such as the cancer-detection pro- 
gram for women and the influenza-inoculation program 
in 1957, were also of help. 

The recent-patient group in the 1958 survey also 
expressed more favorable reaction to factors such as 
the friendliness of medical personnel and the courtesy 
of the receptionist than had the comparable group in 
1955. In summarizing the 1958 survey, the company 
writes: “Courteous, prompt and friendly care, com- 
bined with a personal interest in each individual, has 
been a most important factor in improving attitudes 
as judged by the written-in comments on the ques- 
tionnaire.” Employees also approved a new plan of 
scheduling visits by appomtment. 


Supervisors’ Attitudes Change 


A striking improvement was noticeable, too, in the 
attitudes of supervisors at the district level and above. 
This change is attributed to that group’s participation 
in the expanded executive-health program. Periodic 
examinations always had been available to all em- 
ployees but a special executive-health program was 
instituted to reach top and middle management. 

The information booklet, “Here’s to Your Health,” 
which was published after the 1955 survey, was evi- 
dently responsible to some but not to a great extent 
for the improved attitude of the employees. Only 
about one-third of those surveyed remembered receiv- 
ing the booklet (which had been mailed to the homes) . 
About two-thirds of those who remembered receiving 
it considered the booklet helpful. 

Doris M. TaHompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


English in Industry 


Baseball, apparently, is not the only American 
product that appeals to the Japanese people. They 
seem to be equally enthusiastic about the language 
we speak. The National Cash Register Company no- 
ticed this and did something about it. Back in 1952, it 
organized free classes of instruction in the art of con- 
versational English for the many native Japanese it 
employs. In Tokyo, Osaka and other large cities, the 
classes are conducted by company instructors; in 
provincial offices, NCR employees can arrange to be 
instructed in local schools at company expense. Each 
year examinations are held in basic, intermediate and 
advanced English conversation by an independent 
board of examiners, and a cash bonus is given to any 
employee who passes any one of these three examina- 
tion grades. The program has been so successful that 
most Japanese on the NCR staff are already well 
versed in the English language. This helps them in the 
work they do for the company; and also it benefits 
them in their social life. 

But even employees who speak English as their 
mother tongue can improve both their work and their 
social life by bettering their knowledge of the language. 
To that end, the B. F. Goodrich Company is now 
sponsoring a streamlined, self-development course on 
“Practical English and the Command of Words.” The 
course, regularly priced at about $50, is being made 
available to Goodrich employees for only $16.80. This 
fee can be paid either in a lump sum or through pay- 
roll deductions. 


Cooperation Is A Two-Way Street 


When employees go all out in their efforts to satisfy 
customers, the employer stands to profit. But so do 
the employees themselves: they are making their jobs 
more secure. The truth of this is being dramatized by 
the Lamson & Sessions Company in a new “Help Your 
Company ... Help Yourself” program. 

The objective of the program is to familiarize all 
personnel with the many problems the company must 
lick to meet its payroll commitments and avoid layoffs. 
As a first step, six large poster boards were installed 
throughout the company’s Cleveland plant. Each 
week, new postings—some humorous, some serious— 
play up a different problem and explain what employ- 
ees can do to help solve it. ! 

Posters the first week, for example, emphasize the 
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necessity of cutting costs to keep the price of com- 
pany products attractive to customers. Subsequent 
posters will stress the need for eliminating waste, 
working together, improving safety, beating competi- 
tion and making equipment count. “The whole pro- 
gram,” the company said in a message to the employ- 
ees, “concentrates on this one fact—the customer is 
boss. He tells us, with his orders, how many people 
to employ, and how much overtime to put in. In 
fact, he tells us everything that is important to the 
people who work with our. company.” 


Come Rain, Come Shine 


It always seems to rain the day a woman wears a 
new hat or a man puts on a freshly pressed suit. 
When this happens to National Cash Register Com- 
pany employees, neither their garments nor their 
spirits are dampened. The company has arranged to 
lend them umbrellas free of charge. All the employees 
have to do is obtain a requisition from their foreman 
or department head and present it to the person in 
charge of umbrellas. He retains the requisition until 
the umbrella is returned and then gives a receipt. 
Return is expected the next working day. 


Scholarships for Shareholders or Their Children 


Awarding college and university scholarships to 
children of employees has become a common practice 
for American industrial and business concerns. A more 
unusual approach has been adopted by Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corporation. Under the terms of this 
company’s scholarship program, children of company 
shareholders, or shareholders themselves who meet 
eligibility requirements, are eligible for scholarship 
aid. 

Under the scholarship plan, which took effect in the 
fall of 1958, four four-year scholarships are awarded 
annually for the study of engineering, the sciences, 
liberal arts, business administration, or education. 
Each scholarship provides a fund of $1,000 annually 
for four years. Two are for children of employees and 
two are for the shareholders’ group. Requirements for 
the latter are as follows: 

“Sons and daughters of shareholders, including le- 
gally adopted or stepchildren, may apply for a scholar- 
ship if either parent has continuously been a share- 
holder of Merritt-Chapman & Scott for three years 
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immediately prior to application. Shareholders who 
have been stockholders for three years immediately 
prior to application may also apply for a scholarship.” 

Continuation of a scholarship is assured regardless 
of whether the student’s parent continues to be an em- 
ployee or shareholder of the corporation, or whether 
the shareholder recipient continues to own stock. 


Push Button Cookies 


The push of a button controls the production of 
more than 175 million pounds of cookies each year at 
the National Biscuit Company’s new $15 million 


_bakery in Fair Lawn, New Jersey. But though it takes 


only one man to do the button pushing, the services 
of some 1,500 employees are still needed at the plant 
to keep production rolling. Plant maintenance, for 
example, requires twenty-two engineers with a staff 
of 117 machinists, oilers, carpenters and electricians, 


while another sixty-eight employees work full time 


keeping the plant immaculate. 

Nabisco officials consider their Fair Lawn bakery 
an “outstanding example of the scientific application 
of straight-line mass production.” Nine streamlined 
traveling-band ovens perform the baking operations. 
Each oven is the length of a football field and can 
produce up to 700,000 crackers an hour. But the ad- 
vance of automation is most evident in the “master 
control console,” an electronic device that operates 
the bakery’s mixing department. 

Here is how it works: each cracker and cookie has 
its own recipe. Before each day’s operations, the con- 
sole is preset to deliver to a specific mixer the right 
amount of ingredients for each product to be baked. 
At the touch of the “start” button, the console with- 
draws these ingredients from the bakery’s storage 
pantry. It weighs each ingredient, sifts the dry mate- 


rials, and brings them via automatic conveyor to the 


right mixing machine in the proper order. 

And that’s not all. The console also keeps its human 
operator informed as to what is going on. By an intri- 
cate system of flow lines and pilot lights, the operator 
can tell at a glance what ingredients, and how much 
of each, are being delivered to any one of the sixteen 
mixers in operation. 


Politics Become Bank Business 


“Me? A politician?” This is the incredulous reaction 
of most staff members of business concerns in Syra- 
cuse, New York, when they are invited to participate 
in the practical politics program developed by the 
Manufacturers Association of Syracuse. 

The program was started after a study by the 
Manufacturers Association revealed that political in- 
fluences caused most of the few unfavorable factors 
existing in the business climate of the city. It is a 
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bipartisan program and consists of eleven formal 
weekly sessions that are designed to impart a wider 
knowledge and a deeper understanding of public af- 
fairs. Participants are also assigned outside political 
tasks to encourage them to join political clubs and 
take an active part in the ward and district level 
affairs of the party of their choice. Such activity, of 
course, could eventually lead to their election to pub- 
lic offices. 

Companies that are operating the program for their 
own employees include not only manufacturing con- 
cerns, but also one of the city’s banks, the First Trust 
& Deposit Company, whose President W. Niver Wyn- 
koop feels that the program “reflects the bank’s ac- 
ceptance of a responsibility beyond mere civic 
participation.” 


Training Called Key to Good Rating Plan 


“The appraisal can be only as good as the judgment 
of the appraiser. Hence, there is a growing recognition 
that those who are to do the evaluating must be 
trained to do it.” With these observations Robert A. 
Huston, vice-president of public and industrial rela- 
tions of the Fuller Manufacturing Company of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, summarizes his nine months’ study 
of manager-rating plans in 150 American companies. 
His report is entitled “The Analysis and Evaluation 
of Supervisory and Managerial Personnel.” 

A limited number of Mr. Huston’s sixty-six page 
study are available upon request. At the present time 
he is engaged in further research which, it is hoped, 
will lead to the development of a self-appraisal system 
for managerial personnel. 


Atom Conference for High School Students 


To promote greater interest in the peacetime possi- 
bilities of atomic energy, sixty of the nation’s electric 
utilities are sponsoring a Youth Conference on the 
Atom at the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City on April 
30 and May 1. About 225 outstanding high school 
juniors and seniors interested in science were selected 
from public and private schools all over the country. 
Supervised and chaperoned by electric company repre- 
sentatives, these students will attend lectures and 
demonstrations on how the atom is being put to work 
in the fields of medicine, agriculture and industry, with 
emphasis on its use in the development of electric 
power. The lecturers will include such atomic research 
leaders as John A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; Dr. Norman C. Hilberry, Direc- 
tor of the Argonne National Laboratory; Francis K. 
McCune, Vice President of the General Electric Com- 
pany; and Charles H. Weaver, Vice President of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Mr. McCune and 
Mr. Weaver are in charge of atomic activities at their 
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respective companies. The two-day conference will in- 
clude a report on science education in the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


Woman Edited First Employee Newspaper 


What was probably the first employee newspaper in 
the United States was published nearly 120 years ago, 
and its best known editor was a woman. In an article 
in the Monsanto Magazine, the author Al Knight 
delves into the early history of employee publications. 

The first such publication, he explains, was the 
Lowell Offering, a newspaper for and by women mill 
hands, published by the Lowell Cotton Mills at Lowell, 
Massachusetts. It gained stature under the editorship 
of Miss Harriet Farley between 1842 and 1850. Later 
it evolved into the New England Offering, a commer- 
cial periodical that featured writings of women work- 
ers in industrial plants. 


The Death of a Suggestion Plan 


A suggestion plan lives on the ideas of employees;? 
once those ideas stop flowing in sufficient quantity, 
the plan dies. Death came in such manner, recently, 
to the plan of a chemical company. The company’s 
announcement of the plan’s end followed a study 
“which showed increasing apathy” where at one time 
there had been “substantial participation.” This was 
pointed up graphically in the statistics: the number of 
submitted suggestions dropped from 1,061 in 1957 to 
444 in 1958. What’s more, the 444 suggestions submit- 
ted in 1958 came from less than 15% of the employees 
eligible to participate in the plan. 


Earlier Closing Replaces Coffee Break 


A ten-minute advance in closing time to replace the 
morning coffee period has been in effect at a life in- 
surance company for more than six months and has 
been favorably accepted by employees. 

Elimination of the ten-minute coffee break custom 
at Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, 
New Jersey meant a change in a custom of more than 
ten years. A change became necessary when the com- 
pany moved into a new home office building where 
the elevators could not transport great numbers of 
people to and from the fourth-floor cafeteria within 
the ten-minute period. In addition, elevator service 
for other purposes was seriously affected. 

The employees were offered a choice between a 
coffee cart service to the individual floors through a 
concessionaire and leaving at 4:30 p.m. instead of 
4:40 p.m. By a large majority, an employee poll 
favored the latter procedure. All employees now under- 
stand that they may not bring coffee into the offices 


1See “How to Keep a Suggestion Plan Successful,” Manage- 
ment Record, February, 1959, p. 42. 


and may not leave their work to get coffee during the 
day, either in the building or outside the building. 


Married Women Lose Jobs 


Seniority provisions in the one-year contract be- 
tween J-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, Greensburg 
Division and the clerical and technical employees of 
United Electrical Workers, Local 626 require married 
women to give up their seniority rights. This aspect of 
the seniority clause, continued from previous agree- 
ments, applies only to female employees who marry 
after September 1, 1955, and whose husbands are 
physically able to work. The employee may continue 
to work for the company just one year following her 
marriage date. Then, her seniority is considered broken, 
and she is released from regular employment. 


Hughes Aircraft Makes Film 


“Employees Only” is a 16 mm. black and white film 
produced by Hughes Aircraft Company in cooperation 
with the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped to illustrate the varied 
work performed by the company’s handicapped em- 
ployees. The film, which runs thirteen minutes, is 
available for showing from the local offices of United 
States Employment Services and from local rehabilita- 
tion offices throughout the country. Robert Cum- 
mings, screen actor, is the narrator for the film which 
is designed to encourage employers to hire handi- 
capped people. 


An Automated Parking Lot 


Gates at both entrances of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany’s new parking lot in Chester, Pennsylvania will 
be electrically controlled. 

Scott personnel will be able to gain access to the 
lot by use of a laminated, plastic card key inside of 
which are thin strips of metal. These special card 
keys—to be furnished to all employees—are designed 
to be inserted into a meter-type box which will be 
located outside each gate on the driver’s side of the 
vehicle. Once inserted, the card key will make an 
electrical contact which, in turn, causes the gate to — 
open automatically. 


Scorecard on Calories 


The cafeteria department of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company received so many inquiries from 
weight-conscious customers about the calorie content 
of the foods being served that it now adds a calorie 
count to the left of each item appearing on the menu 
boards. As an added feature, a suggested low-calorie 
meal is posted each day, with the advice that “a high- 
calorie entree can be balanced by a low-calorie dessert 
and vice versa.” 
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Labor Press. Highlights 


66¢‘N HORTER HOURS or continuing unemploy- 

ment”—this is the choice currently confronting 
the nation, declares the JUD Bulletin, published by 
the Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO. 
A significant number of labor organizations (although 
not all) have come forth to support a shorter work- 
week as one way to ease the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

The AFL-CIO executive council has called upon 
Congress to amend the wage-hour law to establish a 
‘thirty-five-hour week and a seven-hour day. AFL- 
CIO President George Meany has pointed out, says 
the AFL-CIO News, that the hours provisions of the 
law have not been changed since its enactment twenty- 
one years ago. Mr. Meany also explains that while the 
executive council’s approach to the shorter workweek 
will be through legislation, individual unions will try to 
negotiate shorter hours across bargaining tables. 

The United Auto Workers’ union has also drafted a 
nineteen-point program to “get America back to 
work.” One of the planks of this program calls for 
amendment of the wage-hour law, along with periodic 
reviews of the law’s hour provisions by a proposed 
“National Committee on Technological Change.” As 
described by the UAW’s paper, Solidarity, this com- 
mittee would suggest revisions in the act “so that, as 
our technology continues to advance, workers can 
enjoy through a shorter workweek an increasing 
measure of creative and purposeful leisure instead of 
suffering the tragic and wasteful idleness of unemploy- 
ment.” 

The Mechanics Educational Society of America, 
AFL-CIO, also wants a shorter workweek but believes 
the only way to get it is through forbidding overtime 
work “in any instance where the amount of work is 
sufficient to provide a job for an unemployed union 
member.” Says the MESA Educator: “We can’t look 
to the politicians for a solution to the problem.” 

In Detroit, members of the plumbers’ union have 
voluntarily gone on a twenty-four-hour workweek, in 
what the AFL-CIO News terms the first “spread-the- 
work” action in that city since the depression days 
of the Thirties. The secretary-treasurer of the local 
union involved reports that 1,500 employed members 
of the local are going to give up $59.76 a week to help 
provide jobs for the remaining 500 members. The 
share-the-work move will continue for “at least a 
month,” states the AFL-CIO News; then, at that time, 
a committee will reassess the job situation. 
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Short Workweek Roundup 


Also in Michigan, a regional group of locals of the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers has called for 
the establishment of a six-hour day and thirty-hour 
week in the paper industry. The Papermakers want to 
do this without a cut in pay, says United Paper. 

The UE News casts a nostalgic note over the short 
workweek issue by reminding its readers that the same 
arguments that were raised against the ten-hour day 
in 1871 are being used against a shorter workweek 
today. Among some of the arguments it lists are: 
“We'd Have to Move the Plant”; “Workers Want 
More Money, Not Shorter Hours”; “It Would Wreck 
the Economy”; “It Would Kill Profit”; and “It Would 
Raise Prices.” 

The reason why companies are using the same argu- 
ments today as in the earlier period, say the inde- 
pendent United Electrical Workers, is that now, as 
well as in 1871, companies want “more profits with 
greater production out of fewer workers.” 


Steelworkers’ Conference Pushes Common 
Contract Termination Date 


August 15 has been set as a “target” date for the 
common expiration of United Steelworkers’ contracts 
in the valves and fittings, pumps and compressors 
industries, announces Steel Labor. Union delegates 
representing 52,000 employees in these industries have 
pledged an all-out effort to negotiate contracts that 
will expire within a thirty-day period before or after 
this date. 

This action, reports Steel Labor, was taken at a 
recent meeting of delegates to the United Steelworkers 
Conference for the two industries. According to the 
union newspaper, “the key to achieving improved and 
uniform conditions in these industries is a common or 
approximately common contract expiration date 
which would permit a pattern to be established.” Such 
a common expiration date, says the union, “would 
end management’s strategy of playing one local 
against another—to the detriment of all the workers 
in these industries.” 

Other goals established at the Steelworkers’ meet- 
ing included the negotiation of supplemental unem- 
ployment compensation plans and cost-of-living ad- 
justments. According to the union, workers in these 
industries are 17 cents behind the basic steel pattern 
because of the lack of cost-of-living adjustments alone. 

Delegates to the meeting were warned that sacri- 
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fices might be necessary to win a common expiration 
date, reports Steel Labor. The chairman of the meet- 
ing cited an example of a “mighty attractive” offer 
that had been made to a Canadian local. But it would 
have provided for a two-year contract term extending 
past the August 15 target date. Said the chairman: 
“We must make sacrifices now to reap the bountiful 
benefits in years to come.” 


Hawaiian Pineapple Industry and Longshoremen 
Negotiate “Dues Shop" 


A form of union security, giving employees the 
option of contributing the equivalent of union dues 
to charity, has been agreed upon by the pineapple 
industry in Hawaii and the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, independent. The 
arrangement, termed a “dues shop,” is hailed by the 
union’s paper, The Dispatcher, as “the biggest single 
advance in local labor relations since the checkoff of 
dues was established during World War II.” The rea- 
son, the paper states, for its enthusiasm is that the 
dues shop eliminates “free riders.” 

The newly negotiated dues shop provides the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Present members of the union must remain mem- 
bers in good standing. 

2. Nonunion members are given three choices: (a) they 
may join the union; (b) they may remain outside the 
unions but pay dues; or (c) they may remain outside the 
union but pay the equivalent of dues money to a fund 
which will be distributed to various charities set forth in 
the agreement. 


The contract covers approximately 7,000 workers in 
pineapple canneries and in the pineapple fields; it runs 
for two years. 


AFL-CIO Unions Grant $539,000 in Scholarship Aid 


Each year, more than half a million dollars in 
scholarship aid is contributed to further educational 
opportunities in the United States by the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates, the federation’s department of edu- 
cation has announced. Results of a survey conducted 
by this group are given in Light, published by the 
Utility Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

Scholarship grants are offered by the AFL-CIO 
itself, as well as national and international unions, 
state and local central bodies, and local unions. All 
told, at least $539,000 is set aside each year for schol- 
arships, says the department of education. And it 
indicates that the sum is probably understated, as not 
all unions responded to the department’s question- 
naire. 

The amount of scholarship grants varies widely, 
reports Light, and ranges from $50 grants by local 
unions to $6,000 scholarships. An example of the 
latter is the recently announced AFL-CIO merit schol- 


arship program. Under the terms of this program, six 
four-year scholarships are to be awarded each year. 
Three of these scholarships are to go to students either 
of whose parents is a member of an AFL-CIO affiliate. 


Auto Workers Object to New York Withholding Tax 


Vigorous objections to the new system of with- 
holding New York State income taxes have been 
raised by the New York regional director of the 
United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO. In addition to pay- 
ing higher taxes, says regional director Martin Gerber, 
members of his union will have their layoff (SUB) 
pay cut because of the withholding feature of the 
new system. 

The UAW newspaper, Solidarity, quotes Mr. Ger- 
ber as having sent a message to New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller prior~to the passage of the with- 
holding system. In his message Mr. Gerber pointed 
out that those covered by UAW contracts providing 
SUB normally receive two-thirds of their regular 
take-home pay during periods of layoff. By lessening 
the amount of take-home pay through the with- 
holding of state tax, announced the UAW oficial, 
the amount of supplemental unemployment benefits 
will also be reduced. This means, explains Solidarity, 
that UAW members will be hit twice by the income 
tax revisions. 


Union to Finance Home for Aged Retirees 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL-CIO, will spend $1,250,000 to finance the con- 
struction of a home for aged retired members of the 
union. According to the union’s newspaper, Justice, 
this home will be the first of its kind to be provided 
by a union. The structure will consist of a seven- 
story wing to the Workmen’s Circle Home for the 
Aged in New York City. 

When the structure is completed in 1960, it will 
contain ninety-three rooms, each with a bath and each 
with accommodations for two persons. In addition, 
announced Justice, there will be an infirmary section 
with eighty beds. 

Retired ILGWU members who enter the home will 
pay their own way to the best of their ability, drawing 
on their union retirement benefits and social security 
payments. Any deficits will be met by the ILGWU, 
explains the union. 


Unity for Paper Industry Workers? 


Several possible mergers of unions in the paper, 
graphic arts and allied industries are in the planning 
or discussion stage. 

The American Wire Weavers Protective Associa- 
tion, one of the smallest affiliates (400 members) of 
the AFL-CIO, has received permission from the AFL- 
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CIO executive council to merge “immediately” with 
the United Papermakers and Paperworkers’ union. 
Members of the Wire Weavers’ union manufacture 
wire cloth used exclusively for paper-making ma- 
chines. According to United Paper, a publication of 
the Papermakers’ union, the executive boards of the 
two unions directly involved have already approved 
the merger by unanimous vote. The merger is, how- 
ever, subject to final ratification by the UPP con- 
_ vention in September, 1960. United Paper indicates 
that under the terms of the merger agreement the 
Wire Weavers’ jurisdiction will be protected, and the 
smaller union will become a local of the Papermakers. 

Elsewhere in the same issue of United Paper, the 
executive vice-president of the Papermakers’ union, 
Harry Sayre, is reported to have urged amalgama- 
tion between his union and the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, AFL-CIO. Mr. 
Sayre made this suggestion at a recent conference of 
IPPU unions, and United Paper reports that his 
speech drew a “standing ovation” from IPPU dele- 
gates. 

The Papermakers and the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, AFL-CIO, are also discussing possible 
merger. A regional meeting representing 40,000 mem- 
bers of West Coast locals of the two unions voted for 
“organic unity” of the two organizations, reports 
United Paper. The publication also indicates that a 
similar resolution was adopted last spring by a similar 
group of local unions in the South. 


The Air Line Pilots Case Against Compulsory Arbitration 


Compulsory arbitration could be a “tragic mis- 
take” and contrary to the best interest of the public, 
management, and employees, declares Clarence N. 
Sayen, president of the Air Line Pilots Association in 
his union’s magazine, The Air Line Pilot. In response 
to recent suggestions that the Railway Labor Act be 
amended to provide for compulsory arbitration of 
disputes over wages, rules and working conditions, 
Mr. Sayen has outlined what he considers to be the 
“case against compulsory arbitration.” 

Among the possible effects of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, says Mr. Sayen, are the following: 


¢ To management, it can mean “a wholesale delegation 
of its right to manage, to shape its own industrial relations 
program, and to pursue its own management philosophy.” 
Management, says the union president, may also find itself 
faced with more strikes, slowdowns, and deteriorating 
morale as a result of delays and lack of results from the 
arbitration process. 


¢ The public may suffer from prolonged periods of in- 
dustrial strife, with consequent prolonged interruptions of 
service. 

e Employees, from the outset, says Mr. Sayen, “are 
deprived of the very fundamental right to withdraw their 
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service even after exhausting the long and tedious proc- 
esses now required by the Railway Labor Act.” 


Mr. Sayen then advances a five-point program de- 
signed to “produce more harmony in the aviation in- 
dustry than can coercive or ill-advised legislation.” 
Among the suggestions he makes are that the bargain- 
ing parties should learn to utilize the Railway Labor 
Act to solve their problems, not to delay or avoid a 
solution; that “imaginative” new techniques be used 
to solve difficult problems; and that the parties learn 
to give daily attention to industrial relations prob- 
lems, rather than ignore them for long periods until 
relations deteriorate. 


Rubber Workers Adopt Staff Representation Plan 


The United Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO, have an- 
nounced the adoption of a “staff representation pro- 
cedure” for dealing with the problems of groups of 
their employees. As outlined in the union’s publica- 
tion, the United Rubber Worker, the system applies 
to field representatives, time study engineers, auditors 
and special representatives of the union. 

The new procedure provides for a three-step review 
of most grievances, as follows: 


1, At the first step, a problem is presented to the 
district director involved (or, in the case of auditors, to 
the international secretary-treasurer). An answer is to be 
given within seven days after receipt. 


2. Failing satisfactory solution of the problem, it must 
then be presented to the international president within 
ten days after receiving the answer at step one. The presi- 
dent is to give his answer within fifteen days of its 
presentation to him. 


3. The final step is submission to the union’s inter- 
national executive board within thirty days of the second- 
step decision. This group is then to make its decision at its 
next meeting. At this meeting a three-man staff committee 
representing the employee will have the option of appear- 
ing to discuss the pending problem. 


Marte P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Diary of a Strike—This is a sociological account of a four- 
month strike involving some 125 workers in a small mid- 
western town referred to as “Saylor.” The author is 
primarily interested in the actions and reactions of the 
union organizer and plant workers to management’s ac- 
tions during the course of a prolonged organizing campaign 
and a subsequent strike. Among the subjects covered are 
why the workers, mostly women, joined the union, why a 
group of “fence sitters” acted as they did, and the effect 
of the strike upon the company-worker relationship four 
years afterwards. By Bernard Karsh, University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana, Illinois, 1958, 180 pp., $3.50. 
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Overtime Pay Practices 


(Continued from page 113) 


facturing and eight nonmanufacturing companies fol- 
low this practice. Thirty-five manufacturing and five 
nonmanufacturing companies pay overtime on a grad- 
uated scale beginning at one and one-half times the 
base rate and “feathering” out to zero. The remaining 
two manufacturing firms pay overtime as a percentage 
of base rates. 

There appears to be no thread of similarity running 
through the graduated overtime rates. In some cases, 
the weekly, monthly or annual base rate is considered, 
while, in others, it is the salary grade or “level of 
supervision.” Some excerpts from company practices 
follow: 


e Supervisors are paid only for scheduled hours ex- 
ceeding two hours overtime per week. Paid overtime is 
limited to a maximum of eight hours each week. Overtime 
is at the rate of time and one-half for salaries up to $650 
per month and straight time for salaries above this. This 
practice applies to factory and office supervisors. 


e The company pays one and one-half times the base 
rate for all scheduled, authorized or emergency hours after 
eight in a day to supervisors in salary grades up to “10”; 
straight time is paid for salary grades above “10.” 


e Overtime is paid for scheduled hours only at the rate 
of one and one-half times the equivalent base rate on the 
first $7,500 of annual salary. 


e Employees receiving up to $430 per month are paid 
overtime for all hours worked in excess of the standard 
workday and/or workweek. Employees receiving salaries 
of $430-$911 per month are paid overtime only if the 
hours are scheduled or authorized. The overtime rate 
schedule is: 


$430 - $460 per month............00:cee Time and one-half 
$461 - $693 per months ccc. j.cciesecssesteeceeereteeee $4 per hour 
$694 - $911 per month... cere Straight time 


e Supervisors are paid for all extra scheduled or au- 
thorized hours as follows: 


$125 per week or less............ iene cate see dace Straight time 
S196" $15 0uper week.is4 ci .. a eee cece cee Half time 
$150 per week or MOTE..........:....:cc:eeeereeeeeeeees No extra pay 


e Supervisors work a standard thirty-five-hour week. 
Those paid $106.80 per week or less receive straight time 
through forty hours a week and time and one-half for all 
hours in excess of forty a week. Supervisors paid $106.81 - 
$144.33 per week are paid $2.75 for each hour in excess of 
thirty-five a week. Supervisors paid more than $144.33 
receive no overtime of any kind. 


e Supervisors are paid for all scheduled and authorized 
overtime hours at straight-time rates for salaries up to 
$7,500 per year, and $3.60 per hour for salaries of $7,500- 
$10,000 per year. No overtime is paid when the salary ex- 
ceeds $10,000 per year. 


e Exempt supervisors are paid a flat amount for all 
overtime beginning with a forty-two and a_ half-hour 
workweek as follows: 


Hours of Work Flat Amount 


B2Us to 48.44 POMO V A ee $ 3.00 
v5 ON: WEEP aa Od Pree aR CELA SR Re tian Ra Soh 5.00 
APO SOA ae ee ee ee 8.00 
BO VEO ROD UG AR ae he Tat 11.00 
BS ONCOL ee ae 16.50 
60) 10: 663;.,.225 Bek Saal thae al ae sive dae eee 22.00 
BG EO: Gee RE OGL te UN aaa ee 28.60 
69 TOS TO ie casts cvaento3 acseaea i seeee ide nak a ak eee 31.90 
70, ATIC OVER’ .-corastioh sasha tease ee 33.00 


No extra pay for hours in excess of seventy a week is 
granted. 


Ceiling on Overtime Earnings 


As mentioned previously, some companies impose 
restrictions on the amount of overtime earnings paid 
to supervisors. The companies that limit overtime pay 
to “scheduled” and “authorized” hours automatically 
place a ceiling on extra earnings, in that unnecessary 
overtime is discouraged. 

Other cooperators go a step further by placing fixed 
dollar limits. Forty-five companies (thirty-nine manu- 
facturing and six nonmanufacturing) follow this prac- 
tice. Twenty-three of the forty-five companies estab- 
lish salary levels beyond which overtime is not 
paid; they also limit base-rate-plus-overtime earnings 
to these levels. For example, supervisors in one com- 
pany are eligible for overtime pay if their base rates 
do not exceed $6,500 per year. Thus, supervisors re- 
ceiving $6,000 per year will not be credited with more 
than $500 per year in overtime pay regardless of the 
number of extra hours worked. 

Fourteen of the remaining twenty-two companies 
indirectly fix dollar limits by imposing a ceiling on the 
number of overtime hours permitting in any given 
week, month or year. These ceilings range from a low 
of four hours to as many as thirty hours overtime in a 
week. The remaining eight companies impose a combi- 
nation of time-and-money limits. 

What is common to these restrictive practices is 
that they frequently fix the cutoff points for overtime 
pay either at $125 per week or at $6,500 per year. 
Supervisors with higher salaries are paid no overtime 


or something less than time and one-half. This situ- © 


ation may be due to certain often expressed doubts 
concerning the exempt status of some first-line super- 
visors, as defined in the Fair Labor Standards Act—at 
least in terms of the law’s salary tests.? 

But while some companies concern themselves with 
meeting the letter of the law in overtime-pay practices, 
a few others set cutoff points at unusually high salary 
levels. For example, one cooperator reports that his 
company pays overtime at straight-time rates to all 


+See “New Salary Tests for Overtime Pay Exemptions,” Man- 
agement Record, December, 1958, p. 420. 
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employees earning up to and including $1,000 per 
month; and another says it follows a similar practice 
for employees paid annual salaries up to $10,000. 


Extended Workweek Operations 


Forty-five cooperators in the survey (forty-one 
manufacturing and four nonmanufacturing) pay over- 
time for extended workweek operations. In a majority 
of cases, not only must a minimum of extra hours be 
scheduled in advance and added to the standard work- 
week, but the extra hours must be scheduled to extend 
for some weeks, or even months, into the future. 

Schedules for extended workweek operations vary 

_as much as those for daily and/or weekly overtime. 
Only twenty-two of the forty-five companies supplied 
information about the scheduling requirements that 
govern their overtime payments. These are as follows: 


Number of 

Minimum Scheduling Requirements Companies 
UNGislewsutaly SIX GRY S! ocr). ej: \lonclessudvenesns Q 
Not less than a 44-hour week.........ccccccccccsccssseseeeeses Q 
Extended workweek for not less than four weeks 4 
Extended workweek for not less than two weeks 4 


Not less than a 44-hour week and 

four-hour multiples thereof...........0.0.0cccccceeceees 2 
Extended workweek for a full production shift...... 
Extended workweek of not less than 


44 hours nor more than 48 hours................:..c00005: 1 
Not more than 52 hours per week.................0c0c0000 i 
Not less than a 48-hour week for four weeks ........ 1 
Not less than a 48-hour week and 

eight-hour multiples thereof.....0..0.0.0.0.00cccceecee 1 
Not less than a 44-hour week for four weeks........ 1 
Not less than a 48-hour week for one month........ 1 
Not less than six days for three 

GCONSECULIVE TMONENS  .ccc.sccstccigeecencecsenveseore.senevecees 1 

UISEEEDIL Go 564 op oh CIA AE Q2 


Overtime rates for extended workweeks vary con- 
siderably. Of the forty-one manufacturing companies 
that use the extended workweek as a basis for over- 
time, twenty-one pay on a graduated basis; thirteen 
pay straight time; five pay one and one-half times the 
base rate; and two use a percentage basis. The four 
nonmanufacturing companies are divided: two pay 
straight time; a third uses a graduated basis; and the 
fourth reimburses at one and one-half times the base 
rate. The following show the practices of two com- 
panies with graduated overtime rates: 


e “Supervisors paid $130 per week or less receive over- 
time at the rate of one and one-half times the base rate 
for all hours worked beyond forty in an extended work- 
week. Supervisors paid more than $130 per week receive 
$4.85 per hour for all hours worked beyond forty in an 
extended workweek. Supervisors, whatever their weekly 
rate, working substantial overtime not due to an extended 
workweek receive no extra pay. However, they are given 
time off in lieu of pay for each multiple of four hours of 
overtime.” 
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e “Extra pay is granted for hours worked in excess of 
forty when the extended workweek is scheduled for not 
less than four weeks. Overtime is paid at one and one-half 
times the base rate on the first $542 per month plus 
straight time from $542 to $1,106 per month, feathering 
out at about $1,275 per month. When supervisors work 
overtime beyond the extended workweek, they may be 
given time off in lieu of pay but not on an hour-for-hour 
basis.” 


FACTORY AND OFFICE PRACTICES DIFFER 


All but twelve of the 115 cooperators that pay over- 
time to both factory and office supervisors for time 
worked beyond the standard workday and/or work- 
week and for extended workweeks follow identical 
extra-pay practices for both types of supervisors. The 
twelve companies with different practices are divided: 
ten in manufacturing and two in nonmanufacturing. 
Practices among these companies differ in two ways: 
(1) form of overtime paid and (2) rates of overtime 
paid. Briefly, the practices in the twelve companies 
are as follows: 


Company A 

Factory: Overtime is paid for extended workweeks in 
multiples of four hours. Premium rates of one and one-half 
times the base rate are paid for all hours in excess of forty 
per week in multiples of four hours: i.e., forty-four-hour 
week, forty-eight-hour week, fifty-two-hour week, etc. 


Office: Overtime is paid for all hours in excess of forty per 
week beginning with the forty-first hour. Overtime rates 
vary according to weekly salary: one and one-half times 
base rate to $100 per week; $3.50 per hour from $100 - 
$150 per week; and no extra pay for salaries in excess of 
$150 per week. Total pay (base salary plus all overtime) 
may not exceed $650 per month. Equal time off is granted 
in lieu of extra pay to supervisors in the accounting de- 
partment who work extensive overtime hours at year-end 
closing. 


Company B 

Factory: Overtime is paid for all scheduled extra hours at 
time and one-half the base rate for salaries up to $650 per 
month. Supervisors earning $650 per month or more re- 
ceive an adder of $185 per month if they work an ex- 
tended workweek of five nine-and-a-half-hour days or 
longer. 


Office: All supervisors, excluding department managers, 
receive overtime at one and one-half times the base rate 
for all extra scheduled hours during the week, provided 
the extra time is worked during three consecutive days in 
the week. 


Company C 
Factory: Overtime is paid at straight-time rates for extra 
time worked during an extended workweek only. 


Office: Extra pay in proportion to the base salary is 
granted for overtime in multiples of four hours during 
extended workweeks only: i.e., forty-four-hour week equal 
to 10% extra pay; forty-eight-hour week, 20%, etc. 


Company D 
Factory: Overtime is paid for scheduled, authorized and 
emergency hours in excess of the standard workday and/or 
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workweek at one and one-half times the base rate of pay. 
Office: Overtime is paid for all hours worked in excess of 
the standard workday at one and one-half times the base 
rate to $128 per week; and the same premium rate for 
salaries $128 - $158 per week is paid only if the extra time 
is worked on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. No over- 
time under any circumstances is paid to supervisors if 
their salaries exceed $158 per week. 

Company E 

Factory: Overtime is paid for all scheduled and emergency 
hours at one and one-half times the base rate. 

Office: Similar to factory, except that no overtime is paid 
at any time for extra hours due to emergency. 

Company F 

Factory: Overtime is paid at straight-time rates for extra 
hours worked in excess of nine in a day and/or forty-five 
in a week. 

Office: Overtime is paid at straight-time rates for extra 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day. 

Company G ; 
Factory: Overtime is paid for all hours worked in excess 
of forty-two in a week at the rate of 1% of the weekly 
base rate: i.e., $15 extra pay for a fifty-two-hour week to 
a supervisor paid a salary of $150 per week. 

Office: Overtime is paid only for scheduled or authorized 
hours on “special projects” previously approved by “top 
management.” If the workweek is forty-four hours or 
more, extra pay at one and one-half times the base rate is 
granted for each hour over forty on the first $720 per 
month only. No overtime is payable if workweek is forty- 
three hours or less. 

Company H 

Factory: Overtime is paid for all hours worked in excess 
of standard workweek at. one and one-half times the base 
rate on the first $550 per month. 

Office: Overtime is paid at the same rate as in the factory 
but only for extended workweeks of not less than five-and- 
a-half days for four weeks or not less than a full six-day 
week. In order for supervisors to qualify for overtime pay, 
the supervised must also be scheduled to work the same 
extended workweek. 

Company I 

Factory: Overtime is paid at one and one-half times the 
base rate for each hour in excess of the standard workday. 
Office: Overtime is paid only for weekend work. Extra 
pay is based on “units,” each being equivalent to four 
hours of extra pay at straight-time rates. One unit of over- 
time is credited for one through five hours and two units 
for six hours or more in a day. 

Company J 

Factory: Overtime is paid for scheduled or authorized 
hours in excess of forty a week on the basis-of graduated 
rates varying from one and one-half times to 90% of the 
base rate, depending on the salary level. 

Office: Overtime is paid at straight time for all hours in 
excess of eight in a day. 

Company K 

Factory: Overtime is paid at straight time for all hours in 
excess of the standard workday. 

Office: Overtime is paid at straight time only for au- 
thorized hours in excess of the standard workweek. 


Company L 

Factory: Overtime is paid at one and one-half gues the 
base rate for all hours scheduled for sixth and seventh 
day only. 

Office: Overtime is paid for extended workweeks only, at 
time and one-half for the first eight hours, at double time 
thereafter on the first $475 per month, and straight time 
for all hours over forty in a week on that portion of salary 
exceeding $475 per month. 


WEEK END AND HOLIDAY WORK 


Most of the 192 companies that pay overtime for 
hours worked beyond the standard workweek say their 
practices are designed to compensate supervisors for 
week end and holiday work. But some of these com- 
panies more precisely define their extra compensation 
practices pertaining to work performed on the sixth 
and seventh days, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 
Eleven companies in the survey pay overtime only for 
weekend and holiday work. 


Saturday and Sunday "as Such" 


Sixty-eight cooperators pay some form of overtime 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays “as such.” Ten 
other companies limit the practice to Sundays only. 
The “as such” generally implies that overtime is paid 
regardless of the number of hours worked during the 
standard workweek. 

Factory supervisors appear to get better treatment 
than office supervisors. Twenty-two of the sixty-eight 
companies that pay overtime for Saturdays and Sun- 
days and three of the ten that pay overtime for Sun- 
days only limit the practice to factory supervisors. 
On the other hand, three of the sixty-eight companies 
limit Saturday and Sunday overtime to office super- 
visors. Forty-one companies say they follow identical 
practices for both groups of first-line supervisors. 

Cooperators were queried on whether overtime rates 
for supervisors equaled those of the supervised. 
Thirty-one companies report the rates are the same: 
twenty-six pay time and one-half for Saturday and 
double time for Sunday; two pay straight time for 
Saturday and double time for Sunday; and the re- 
remaining three pay straight time for both days. 
Seventeen overtime-rate patterns are represented 
among the sixty-eight companies that pay for both 
Saturdays and Sundays. The distribution of overtime- 
rate patterns is as follows: 


Z Number of 
‘aturday Sunday C Companies 
Time and one-half Double time ............00.0.. 26 
Graduated scale be- Same scale ...........ccccc. 17 
ginning with time 
and one-half 
Straight time Straight time ................ 12 
Time and one-half Time and one-half ........ 8 
Straight time Double time .................... 2 
Graduated scale Samevscales 2 ee 2 
beginning with 
double time 
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Number of 
Saturday Sunday Companies 
Graduated scale be- Graduated scale be- 
ginning with time ginning with double 
and one-half CUT Sh A a ee Ee a Q 
165% of base rate 215% of base rate ........ Q 
Graduated scale Same scale .............0006 1 
beginning with 
straight time : 
5% of base monthly Same practice .............05 1 
salary for the day 
$15 for the day $30 for the day .............. 1 
115% of base rate Same practice .............. 1 
for first four hours 
and 130% of base 
rate thereafter 
$2 for each hour Same practice ..........0.... 1 
worked 
$2.81 for each Same practice .............. 1 
hour worked 
$4 for each hour $5 for each hour 
worked WOLKE 2 ie sccceeseesegayeeett 1 
160% of base rate Same practice .............. 1 
Time and one-quarter Time and one-half .......... 1 


1 This higher figure is due to dual practices for factory and office super- 
visors in twelve of the sixty-eight companies. 


The following four patterns are found among the 
ten companies that pay for Sundays only: 


Number of 
Sunday Only Companies 
TB oS iT ey ey W cea apy te Sa eee ld i ne 7 
oS itv vestieiia Ya boy e723 Feb es Mee eae OR eae aD ON 1 
SRST Shep UAE CAS) «SEs ate el ere ae te 1 
25% of the weekly base rate for the day ................ 1 
UNIS DE 4. Apu e 2  IN 1 


Sixth and Seventh Days "as Such" 


Fewer companies in the survey pay overtime for the 
sixth and seventh days as such than for Saturdays and 
Sundays. Only forty-nine companies pay for both the 
sixth and seventh days; an additional six pay for the 
seventh day only. 

The need for considering extra pay for time worked 
on these two days is influenced by unusual workweek 
schedules. Companies engaged in so-called continuous 
operations are most frequently confronted with the 
problem. For example, once an oil refinery goes on 
stream, it does not shut down unless major repairs 
need to be made. In these cases, supervisors’ scheduled 
days of rest do not always fall on Saturday and Sun- 
day. And because of this condition, a company may 
follow the practice of paying overtime to office super- 
visors for Saturday and Sunday, while factory super- 
visors are paid for the sixth and seventh days as such. 

Thirty-four of the forty-nine companies that pay 
overtime for Saturday and Sunday also pay their 
supervisors for the sixth and seventh days. It is im- 
portant to observe here that companies paying over- 
time for hours worked beyond the standard workweek 
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can conveniently apply the practice to around-the- 
clock operations. 

Here again, the cooperators were queried on 
whether supervisors’ overtime rates for the sixth and 
seventh days were similar to those of rank-and-file 
employees. Only sixteen companies say the rates are 
the same: eleven pay time and one-half for the sixth 
day and double time for the seventh day; three pay 
time and one-half for both days; one pays straight 
time for both days; and another straight time for the 
sixth day and double time for the seventh day. As in 
the case of Saturday and Sunday overtime rates, the 
patterns for the sixth and seventh days vary widely as 
follows: 


Number of 
Sixth Day Seventh Day Companies 
Time and one-half Double time .................... 19 
Straight time Straight time .................. 15 
Time and one-half Time and one-half ........ 9 
Graduated scale be- Graduated scale be- 
ginning with time ginning with double 
and one-half SIME Ha eae ee Q 
20% of base weekly Same practice ................ 2 
salary for the day 
15% of base weekly Same practice ................ i 
salary for the day 
165% of base rate 215% of base rate ........ Q 
5% of base monthly Same practice ............... 1 
salary for the day 
Straight time Double time .................... 2 
$3.50 for each hour Same practice ................ 1 
worked 
Graduated scale be- Same: stale) ici.iccc.08.n ee 1 


ginning with time 
and one-half 


_1 This higher figure is due to dual practices for factory and office super- 
visors in six of the forty-nine companies 


Number of 
Seventh Day Only Companies 


Double ‘time Hoss he cay cua sateen ec hnect b Reece ae 4 


Mime rand one nathan eater tae cast ] 

Strarehiatimee dk Mee UN AN sae SM ae 1 

of Rea et INU UU A as A AP A 6 
Holiday Work 


About 93% (321) of the 345 companies in the sur- 
vey say they grant paid holidays to factory and office 
supervisors; the remaining twenty-four furnished no 
information. However, all of the 201 companies that 
pay overtime grant six or more paid holidays a year. 
The number of holidays given by manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing companies follow: 


Number of Number of | 

Number of Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Holidays Companies Companies 
Messothan: Groh ows scree DN Ne a ee iy 5 

LAP len TR Se Rae TNT Ra 1 ES aN naa are 16 

GEG ARAN Be eae CUO ARL Sedna ey 1 

Spe RS at Dene Ci NE i SOV ee Q1 

Bey eadae tango tay: Neneh: j OSM maak Paes 1 
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Number of Number of 
Number of Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 

Holidays Companies Companies 
oR SN Gs gai se Caniaeegs mean 4 ge a WP QO Naa ates uN 11 
DA cet bak alae AEA plate ae Cue t es, z 
ICU NERA oe aca ae ran GUN, SARIS rez Dicccks: sikh eaey ead aa 3 
More than: 110i. oi aueeus. | NE Sees 99 
No information ..0..0.0.0...0..... 1 Ree, Aer cote 4 
Potals pe eee Non QBSr ei eh a 87 


More than 57% (115) of the 201 companies— 
eighty-two manufacturing and thirty-three nonmanu- 
facturing—pay first-line supervisors something extra 
for work on a paid holiday. Only five of the 115 com- 
panies pay different holiday overtime rates to factory 
and office supervisors. In four cases, the factory super- 
visors fare better than their office counterparts: three 
companies pay at the rate of time and one-half the 
base rate in the factory and straight time in the office, 
and one pays double time in the factory and straight 
time in the office. And the one company paying more 
to office supervisors pays two and one-half the base 
rate to office supervisors and one and one-half the base 
rate to factory supervisors. 

The most prevalent overtime rate is straight time 
plus the usual holiday pay, with time and one-half 
and double time the runners-up. A breakdown of the 
rates paid by the remaining 110 companies to both 
factory and office supervisors follows: 


Holiday Overtime Rate Companies 

Two and one-half times base rate ........................ 3 
Dowble:times.co: 2. Ware 0 oe ee 18 
eimeandvone-Half®j< #05) ue ee agenda Q4 
DERAHEUE tmON dah BE lel ce. Ue DN ae ak 34 
Graduated sacalety is aes re eaa anes 15 
Mati dollardamount?? es ee eee eee 6 
(01: se ERA ee ORIN ee Te ate Bien CRE ed ye 10 

Bo) EEA Caer he np nay tea ayy Cl) Unset NebA ah gs 110 


* These rates are in addition to the usual holiday pay. 

> Four companies make discretionary periodic lump-sum payments in 
addition to regular holiday pay. Two companies permit the supervisor a 
choice of straight-time pay or equivalent time off in addition to regular 
holiday pay. Four companies pay straight time if holiday falls on super- 
visor’s shift and double time if holiday falls beyond his scheduled shift; 
this is in addition to regular holiday pay. 

For the most part, the graduated-scale rates used 
by the fifteen companies are identical to those used for 
payment of hours worked in excess of the standard 
workweek or for work during extended workweeks and 
week ends. The flat dollar amounts paid by the six 


companies follow: 


Company Asie se $7.50 for four hours or less and 
$15 for more than four hours 
Company Bs ae ee $5.50 for each hour worked 
Company (C:22) Green uan: $4 for each hour worked 
Companys D2) avai $3.50 for each hour worked 
Companyebs) ees $2.81 for each hour worked 
Company nbs. ste enn uct $2 for each hour worked 


Twelve companies not included in the 115 that pay 
overtime for holiday work give equal time off in lieu 
of pay. 


TIME OFF IN LIEU OF PAY 


Previously it was mentioned that 114 of the 345 
companies invited to participate in the survey report 
they did not pay any form of overtime to first-line 
supervisors. (See Table 2.) However, fifty-six of these 
cooperators (forty-one manufacturing and fifteen non- 
manufacturing) grant equal time off in lieu of pay for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and sixth and seventh 
days. Fourteen of the fifty-six companies limit the 
practice to office supervisors only, while the remaining 
forty-two follow the same time-off practices for factory 
and office supervisors. 

More than half of the fifty-six companies are con- 
centrated in four industries: chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, food products, petroleum products, and 
transportation. Six of the seven cooperators in trans- 
portation are airlines. The distribution of the coopera- 
tors by industry follows: 


Number of 
Industry Companies 
Manufacturing 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals ..........0..0.cccscesee: 9 
Electrical) machinery %..s.,)5...5280s 1 
Food, products, .))../.8 0a! ee ee 9 
Furniture and fixtures .....00.6..:ccccccccsesssessssssescseeeeeeeee 8 
Instruments and related products ..............0..:00000: 1 
Nonelectrical machinery ...........0...:.:cccsscesseseereseesonses 1 
Paper and allied products ............c.cccccccssesccsussesneeee 1 
Petroleum, products.).2...:..06...2...55- eee if 
Primary) metalaiyi2) s:scccs aac ee 2 
Rubber. products?) guys ee 1 
Stone, clay and glass products .........:c.ccccccscsseseeeeeeee 1 
‘Textile mill products...) ee 2 
Transportation equipment ...........ccccccescccsessceeeseeree 3 


Total) manufacturing.) os ee 41 


Nonmanufacturing 
Banking): 0% CUR 2k Ue Sa en 1 
Tnsiirance ) 2 7e8 Pin eee eee ea 3 
Transportation’) 400 1000.0 aia Le oe 7 
Utilities (heat, light and power) 0.0... 4 


Total nonmanufacturing ..0.0..0.0.0.cccccee 15 


Some companies say their time-off practices are 
“informal.” For example, a petroleum company says, 
“each department head is left to handle the matter at 
his own discretion.” A utility company reports, “some 
extra time off is allowed if it does not inconvenience 
the department, but no attempt is made to require a 
department manager to give equivalent time off.” 

Management’s attitude toward “time off in lieu 
of pay” varies widely. A primary metals company 
requires supervisors to take equal time off; a food 
products company grants time off if practical; a chem- 
ical firm allows time off if desired by the employee; 
and a precision instruments company gives time off 
af requested by the employee. 

Nicnoxas L. A. Martruccr 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Round Table 


(Continued from page 119) 


of union allegiance. Wages were less important, except 
for the younger men with families. 
Let us listen to one of the workers: 


“How did you happen to join the union?” 

“When I was here first I joined; I didn’t want to stay 
out; they might beat you up; nobody liked me if non- 
union .... 

“If you cut off a little too much pork, the boss will grab 
you by the arm and get sore. When the union come, they 
changed that. Big bosses in office don’t know. When big 
man come into department, bosses go and slow down the 
chain. Big boss see everything go nice. When big man go, 
they speed it up again. A lot of things big boss doesn’t 
know. You are a poor man and can’t explain to the big 
boss. If you have a union, you got a leader. The foreman 

' once told me, ‘I don’t give a damn about your service, if 
you can’t do your work get out, we will get somebody to 
work!’ ” 


Putting together the two allegiances, we find 73% of 
the Chicago workers, 78% of the Kansas City work- 
ers, and 99% of the East St. Louis workers have dual 
allegiance to both company and union. 

Stagner and Chalmers, in an elaborate study of 
labor relations in an Illinois city, found that most 
workers “accept the status of dual allegiance.” Dean’s 
Cornell study of three New York State factories; 
Odaka’s University of Tokyo study of a Japanese steel 
mill and coal mine; Seidman’s University of Chicago 
study of six midwestern firms and local unions; Katz’s 
University of Michigan study of an auto plant; and 
Kahn and Tannenbaum’s University of Michigan 
study of four Michigan plants and unions all arrive at 
similar conclusions to those in our study. Their re- 
search methods were different but, on the whole, they 
found some kind of dual allegiance to both company 
and union. 

a 


I do not propose this dual allegiance idea as a pan- 
acea. It is not going to solve all our problems. But it 
is something on which to build, a force making for 
industrial peace. 

Now, let us relate this finding directly to the topic 
of our discussion. Both management and the union 
certainly have a right to communicate their views to 
the workers. The employee is a member of two organ- 
izations, which are partly competing in certain areas. 
But despite the differences in their formal and infor- 
mal objectives, the employee belongs to both organ- 
izations. 

Under the law, and ethically too, management 
should not try to coerce or intimidate the worker or 
try to undermine the union. Such things as threaten- 
ing to fire employees for union activity or questioning 
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them about their attitudes toward unions have been 
held to be unfair practices. This would come under the 
category of undermining the union. On the other 
hand, a union should not attempt to drive a wedge 
between the employee and his company. 

There are two conditions which need to be met, as 
I see it. First, there is the good intention of both par- 
ties. With respect to factory workers this includes 
management’s intention not to undermine the union, 
as well as the union’s intention not to undermine the 
company in its basic right to manage. 

Second, and this is important, honorable and ethical 
means of communication should be used, including an 
honest presentation of the facts. Of course, there must 
be the realization that sincere men can often differ as 
to what the true facts are. Also, name calling or excess- 
ively emotional appeals should be avoided. If these 
conditions are met, then a reasonable form of commu- 
nication between companies and workers, or unions 
and workers can be a very healthy thing for both sides. 


Discussion 


QUESTION: Mr. Walker, what about the situation 
where the employees don’t even know what union de- 
mands are being made on management? 

MR. WALKER: Speaking for the Machinists, I can 
certainly say our members know what the demands 
are because there is a prescribed procedure for discuss- 
ing proposals and agreeing upon what they shall be— 
and this is an established policy within our organiza- 
tion. As a matter of fact, it is in our law. Of course, if 
you are dealing with an organization that determines 
its program at a level far removed from the plant em- 
ployees, then I can appreciate your problem. I wish I 
had the answer, but as we do not operate in that 
manner, I can’t speak from experience. 

QUESTION: Mr. Walker, you proposed that we use 
the words “employee proposals” instead of “union de- 
mands.” I cannot remember a single time when we 
had employee proposals in our company. We always 
had union demands, whether AFL or CIO. 

MR. WALKER: When we use the word “union” 
we are talking about people, and people are your em- 
ployees. So whether you say union demands or em- 
ployee demands, I do not see that it matters much. I 
can tell you that whether they are demands or pro- 
posals they are submitted to our members and they 
represent the wishes of the members of the local union. 

Well do I remember the practices of a certain union 
while I was serving on the War Labor Board. That 
union, at the top, formulated a seventeen or twenty- 
one point set of proposals and presented them to 
various employers with the question, “Do you agree 
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to all of these proposals or don’t you?” In virtually all 
instances there was no agreement and the case was 
certified to the board as a dispute. No claim could 
really be made that such action represented the wishes 
of the employees affected. 

However, in most cases, one cannot differentiate 
between the word “union” and “employees” in a par- 
ticular plant because in fact they are one and the same. 


~~ 


MR. SCOUTTEN: It may be true that in the IAM, 
as Mr. Walker describes it, the people who attend 
meetings do vote on the demands that are to be laid 
on management’s doorstep. I know in many unions 
that is true. I know, however, that in some large inter- 
national unions there are pattern demands imposed 
by the international office regardless of whether the 
local employees care about the particular demands. 

We took a ten-week strike because we knew that 
80% of our employees were not interested in supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits—at least not to the 
extent of striking. Nevertheless, that was the issue of 
the strike, because the international UAW office had 
decided that we, like the automobile companies, must 
agree to SUB. We did not agree to it, as you may 
know. 

Now, the point is this. I am sure in a meeting of the 
IAM, Elmer Walker, or any other responsible leader 
in whom most of the men have confidence, can get up 
and say, “Here is something else that I think will be 
good for you boys, and we think we can get it. Is there 
anybody opposed to it?” Under these circumstances, 
he is not going to get opposition. But whether the 
men really want it is another question. I think therein 
lies the importance of going to the employees and 
talking to them and, in effect, talking them out of this 
particular demand which you think is unwarranted. 

QUESTION: Mr. Frederick, you said, that every 
word spoken at the bargaining table is taken down by 
a court reporter and this record is open to inspection 
by employees. 

Wouldn’t that mean that you are going to have 
countless speeches by union representatives for the 
benefit of their constituents, greatly prolonging the 
meetings? Second, are you going to get a frank dis- 
cusion in every case when a record is being made for 
employee consumption? 

MR. FREDERICK: We have not found that to be 
the rule at all. I do admit when we first started out 
with the use of verbatim transcripts that it did re- 
strain the conversation and it did, ’m afraid, promote 
long speeches, not only by the union but the company. 
But we soon learned to forget that the reporter was 
there, and it hasn’t hindered the exchange of ideas and 
it has not promoted, for the last ten years that I know 
of, long speeches for the record. It hasn’t bothered us 
in the least and it hasn’t bothered the union. In fact, 


the union gets a copy of the minutes. They like the 
idea. 

MR. WALKER: I would like to relate an expe- 
rience I had in the early days with a company that 
wouldn’t put any kind of agreement on paper. How- 
ever, the manager of this particular company did 
agree to sit down and talk to us, and he had his secre- 
tary keep a verbatim transcript of everything that 
was said. It was agreed he would furnish us with a 
copy of the transcript, which he did. 

In later meetings with this president, when we were 


discussing problems that had come up previously, we — \ 


would take out this transcript and read his own state- 
ments to him. He would say, “If I said it, I stand by 
it.” So, over the long haul, he agreed that even those 
minutes constituted an agreement, because never once 
did he deny the things that were recorded by his own 
secretary. : 

A question that sometimes arises is whether a copy 
will be made available to the union, even if it is willing 
to pay for it. I think the answer to this question de- 
pends on whether you recognize the right of each 
party. If we were taking a transcript ourselves, cer- 
tainly we would be agreeable to furnishing a copy to 
the employer if he paid for it. 


al 


QUESTION: If there is a dispute that goes to 
arbitration, would the transcript be used in arbitra- 
tion? 

MR. FREDERICK: The transcript itself is not 
binding. It is not an agreement. It is just a record of 
what has been said. However, after the agreement is 
signed it does help in cases of dispute, if the contract 
language is ambiguous, to read back over the record 
and see what words were used to formulate the par- 
ticular claims. 

The transcript has been used as evidence before an 
arbitrator, but not too often. Both the company and 
the union have submitted parts of the record on oc- 
casion, but it cannot be used as a binding argument. 

MR. SCOUTTEN: Personally, I am opposed to 
having verbatim transcripts of a meeting. I think you 
get stiff and take frozen positions. I think it would be 
roughly akin to having a verbatim transcript of a dis- 
cusion with your wife about her household allowance. 

MR. WALKER: If agreement can be reached con- 
cerning the application of a contract this can be help- 
ful as a preventive measure rather than a corrective 
one. To that extent, I favor the idea of a memoran- 
dum worked out jointly between management and the 
union, to give guidance to the people who are going 
to make the agreement a living thing. 

QUESTION: What is your opinion of manage- 
ment’s anticipating the union’s demands and stating 
the company’s position in advance? 

FATHER PURCELL: You may be interested in 
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some of our findings in East St. Louis. It was bargain- 
ing time. We found that 99% of the hourly paid people 
rather liked letters that the company sent them, ex- 
plaining its position. The women liked them more than 
the men. Of course, the union officers took a different 
view. 

MR. SCOUTTEN: I would like to say this about 
anticipating what the union is going to demand and 
setting the stage, so to speak. 

The UAW had formally stated in 1955 that it 
wanted a guaranteed annual wage, so we immediately 
began to make speeches. I made a speech in New York 
which got in the press opposing the guaranteed wage, 
and we had a strike. 

Tf I know the union is going to ask for something, 
I don’t think it is wrong to anticipate. 

MR. FREDERICK: I agree wholeheartedly. You 
know the union is going to ask for a particular thing 
when they have said so in the public press and in 
speeches. I see nothing wrong in coming out with your 
side of the story. Why let the union officials set the 
stage for themselves? 

CHAIRMAN SHURTLEFF: What is your posi- 
tion if the union comes up with a proposal for some 
new benefit? 

MR. FREDERICK: We try not to guess what the 
union is going to demand. That is difficult to do. We 
try to set our stage on only those areas we know they 
are going to talk to us about. 


al 


QUESTION: Father Purcell showed us evidence 
that employees can accept both the company and the 
union, but the problems we have to solve lie between 
the two. Isn’t this so? 

FATHER PURCELL: Well, we have studied what 
happens to the dual allegiance when a strike or lockout 
occurs. During our second study, a strike did occur. 

For example, will the employees vote for a strike 
in the first place; second, will they support the leader- 
ship of the union calling that strike; third, will their 
behavior be to support the strike or to go back to work, 
etc? While the long-run degree of dual allegiance 
underlies and influences the answers to these questions, 
it is not the total answer. The workers’ short-run views 
of the specific collective-bargaining issues in the strike 
are very important too. 

QUESTION: Is it proper for the company to 
cement closer relationships with their technical per- 
sonnel? 

MR. SCOUTTEN: We often fall into the assump- 
tion that to have a union ipso facto is bad and not to 
have one is good. I don’t agree at all. I know of many 
companies who do not have a union in some unit or 
some branch or some plant, but they succeeded in not 
having a union by giving the plant away. If you can 
only avoid a union by doing such foolish things that 
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you can hardly remain competitive, you are better off 
with a union. And remember that there are all kinds 
of unions. 

MR. FREDERICK: Several of our plants are not 
organized as yet, and we have not given them away 
yet. We treat them exactly the same way that we 
treat our organized plants. I agree that if you have to 
give your plant away to keep it unorganized, you 
might as well be organized. 


y~ 


MR. WALKER: There are a number of very prom- 
inent manufacturing plants in this country that are 
not organized. The reason is, in all fairness, that their 
enlightened managements are taking due considera- 
tion of the employees as a very important part of the 
business. 

Take these engineers that you refer to. If you ac- 
cord them less consideration than organized engineers 
with whom they might be able to make a comparison, 
you know what you are in for. People are practical 
and they want the same consideration and working 
conditions that exist in other plants, organized or un- 
organized. 

QUESTION: Don’t you think you fellows should 
make a point to give the new members on bargaining 
committees who are going to interpret a contract a 
complete interpretation of it by the negotiators so 
there aren’t two separate interpretations? 

MR. WALKER: ff, in the course of a two-year con- 
tract, a new set of representatives or officers is elected, 
that is a special problem. However, we do say, “Abide 
by the agreements that are reached by any repre- 
sentatives.” 

It is my opinion that if there is some violent dis- 
agreement on interpretation, the bargainers who 
reached the agreement should sit down with key 
people on the shop committee and the stewards, along 
with certain departmental foremen, and try to get an 
understanding about what is involved and what is to 
be done. 

MR. SCOUTTEN: I have a question for Father 
Purcell. You have referred to the use of good inten- 
tions as a measure of legitimacy of a proposal by 
either the company or the union. 

An employee might want more pay because he will 
then be able to buy more automobiles or contribute 
more to the church. Therefore, since it is a good in- 
tention it is a legitimate proposal. I submit that is not 
a legitimate test of a proposal. 

FATHER PURCELL: {I think there are several 
angles to that, Mr. Scoutten. I am using “good” here 
in two ways—in an ethical way and in an “industrial 
relations know-how” way—which are different. Cer- 
tainly in all our industrial relations I think you would 
agree the ethical approach is important. 

Regarding factory people, if management does not 
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have a good intention, both ethically and industrial- 
relations wise then it would be violating the worker’s 
right to organize or trying to undermine his union. 
The white collar worker also has the ethical right to 
organize but I myself am not convinced as to how far, 
industrial-relations wise, the union needs to go in this 
area. For example, I don’t know whether engineers 
need a union or not. 

MR. FREDERICK: I have a question for Father 
Purcell. I wonder if the loyalty of employees to the 
union as well as to the company tends to shift back 
and forth? Are they not more loyal to the union at the 
time of negotiations or during a strike, and then swing 
back and become more loyal to the company during 
the term of the contract? 

FATHER PURCELL: I think the attitudes re- 
vealed in our surveys are really the long-range ones 
and are not primarily concerned with immediate issues. 
Among the workers, loyalty tends to remain about the 
same throughout. 

Now I would like to ask Mr. Walker this question. 


Is management trying to drive a wedge between union 
members and union leaders by talks, dinners, bulletin 
boards, letters, etc.P How do you feel about that? 

MR. WALKER: I believe there are some manage- 
ments that have in the past, and probably will again 
in the future, resort to this means to create a cleavage 
between rank-and-file union members and their lead- 
ers. Those that resort to such methods are, I believe, 
far outnumbered by sincere employers who tender 
dinners of appreciation as well as letters to their em- 
ployees for the important part they are playing in the 
company’s progress. 

If this were not true, it would certainly be reflected 
in our over-all good relationships with nearly 15,000 
employers in the United States and Canada. As to how 
some union leaders perform on this same problem, it 
is a known fact that a minority do endeavor to create 
a division between employees (union members) and 
their employer. To me, this doesn’t make sense, and, 
sooner or later, such leadership is turned out by the 
affected members. 
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Promotion and Pay for Executives—Featured in this British 
publication are forty-five “income ladders” which record 
the year-by-year progress of fifty business executives in 
terms of compensation (both direct and indirect) and 
position. The fifty executives range in age from twenty- 
nine to sixty-three years, their salaries run from £1,100 to 
£15,000 a year, and all of them (except for a few top-level 
directors of large and famous firms) are middle-manage- 
ment department heads performing general management, 
sales, production, personnel, accounting, research and spe- 
cialized functions in companies varying in size from a few 
hundred to several thousand employees. By George Cope- 
man, Business Publications, Ltd., in association with B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., London, England, 1958, 216 pp., $3.02. 


Health in Industry—Health in relation to the occupation of 
people and to the prevention rather than the cure of 
disease is the subject of this paper-covered edition. Al- 
though the sections on the history of industrial medicine 
and legislation affecting the worker are confined to Great 
Britain, chapters such as treatment of industrial i injuries, 
accidents at work, poisoning by metals and their com- 
pounds, dust diseases in the lungs, and others have general 
application. By Donald Hunter, Penguin Books Inc., 3300 
Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore 11, Maryland, 1959, 288 

pp., 95 cents. 


Angel’s National Directory of Personnel Managers (4th 
Edition)—Over 9,000 American firms are listed, both geo- 
graphically and alphabetically, in this directory. All en- 
tries include the name and address of the selected firm, 
the name of the president, the personnel manager, and, 
where available, the name of the technical personnel 


director and of the industrial relations director. Com- 
piled by Juvenal L. Angel, World Trade Academy Press, 
New York, New York, 1958, 343 pp., $20. 


The Challenge of Employee Shareholding—A close analysis 
of fifty existing British and American employee share- 
holding schemes convinces the author of this book that 
the gap between capital and labor can be closed by broad- 
ening the ownership base of private and commercial enter- 
prise. It is his belief that a greater share in the capital 
ownership of industry should be extended to the growing 
group of middle-class people who strive for personal suc- 
cess, study for professional or technical qualifications, and 
contribute in handsome measure to the decisions, ideas, 
and driving impulses that are responsible for the success 
of business firms. He advocates tax concessions, both for 
the companies that run employee shareholding schemes, 
and for the employees who acquire and hold shares under 
such schemes. By George Copeman, Business Publications 
Limited in Association with B. T. Batsford Limited, Lon- 
don, England, 1958, 200 pp., 18s. 


Federal Administration: A Management Plan—An attempt 
to describe how a federal agency is managed and operated. 
Particular attention is given to methods of internal coor- 
dination and to the agency’s relationship with Congress. 
The author, for illustrative purposes, also sets up an 
idealized fictional agency operating according to a man- 
agement plan that stresses advanced program planning, 
positive execution, accurate reporting and critical appraisal 
of results. By Arthur Spindler, (privately published), 
Bethesda, Maryland, 1958, 172 pp., $3. 
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1959 1958 Percentage Change 


Item Unit Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 
Dec Oct. Sept. Aug. over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Indexes (BLS) 

BUMEUEIMS eerie els cir vice vate oe wes 1947-1949 = 100 P 128.8) 123.7 123.7) 128.7) 123.7) 122.5) —0.1) +1.0 
TAURI 8 OS UR ea 1947-1949 = 100 ‘ 119.0) 118.7 119.7) 120.3) 120.7; 118.7; —0.7| —0.4 
LE GEIIIR2 5d Gea Cag eee Se eee 1947-1949 = 100 : 128.2) 128.2 127.9} 127.9} 127.9] 127.3) +0.2) +0.9 
ESTATES dU (alas ee 1947-1949 = 100 A 106.7| 107.5 107.3} 107.1) 106.6) 106.8 0 —0.1 
PETARSPOTtALIOM Se 6 86. idee ds ees 1947-1949 = 100 ; 144.1) 144.3 142.7) 141.3} 141.0) 138.5) +0.1] +4.2 
Mlettienl | Garenieads.)ayissi ict celstee sae 1947-1949 = 100 . 147.6) 147.3 146.7; 146.1) 145.0) 141.9] +0.7) +4.7 
IRERSONA CATO eta c cis ie/sncigscecs een ds 1947-1949 = 100 : 129.4) 129.0 128.8] 128.7| 128.9} 128.0) +0.3) +1.4 
Reading and Recreation... 0). ¢ 52254 ¢° 1947-1949 = 100 4 117.0) 116.9 116.6] 116.6) 116.7) 116.6) +0.1] +0.4 
Other Goods and Services........... 1947-1949 = 100 3 127.3) 127.3 127.2) 127.1) 127.1) 127.0; +0.1} +0.3 

eeyment Status (Census) 
Civilian labor force..............+-. thousands 67,430} 68,081 69,111] 68,740]. 70,067) 67,160} +0.1} +0.5 
PP IOV EG ie niiryi .9i5.6m ya's ane od hs thousands 62,706] 63,973 65,306] 64,629] 65,367] 61,988 A +1.2 
PN GTICUIPODE aes ote cece ce siccehe es thousands 4,693| 4,871 6,404) 6,191] 6,621] 4,830 A —2.9 
Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 58,013] 59,102 58,902} 58,438] 58,'746| 57,158 A} +1.5 
(Wneniployedent och yen eit tiwieeuies thousands! 4,724) 4,108 8,805} 4,111) 4,699} 5,173) +0.5}) —8.2 
Wage Earners (BLS) 
Employees in nonagr’l establishm’nts . thousands p 50,233!r 50,292|r 51,935 51,136| 51,237] 50,576] 49,777) —0.1] +0.9 
Manufacturing..............--.+++: thousands _—[p 15,737|r 15,676|r 15,749 15,536| 15,755] 15,462) 15,593} +0.4] +0.9 
OV inane ener arta c Sols Sete ere eu barealas thousands 705 713) 708 711 708 747; —1.4, —7.0 
Ponstnuchiones ci ceierd Windy: thousands Pp 2,242\7 2,342)\r 2,486 2,887| 2,927] 2,955) 2,173} —4.3| +3.2 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 3,829\r 3,837\r 3,881 3,897} 3,886} 3,897) 3,944, —0.2| —2.9 
Brace Mra nate as coe ee ioe cijenaed thousands 956}r 11,035}r 11,976 11,225] 11,151} 11,011} 10,948} —0.7) +0.1 
Manca spree Rey mie niceties eens thousands Pp 2,378\r 2,366|r 2,373 2,380] 2,392) 2,418) 2,343) +0.5) +1.5 
REE VICE SE OPA NE Foss. 0 cinievay See apse, s thousands 6,303|r 6,384 6,463] 6,472! 6,452) 6,240) +0.2) +1.2 
OVER RITEHE NO hoa ae vse s eens thousands ip 8,082ir 8,028|r 8,373 8,040] 7,943] 7,678] 7,789] +0.7) +3.8 
Production and related workers in mfg. 
MNP IOV MEN Cayans cheveilielt als ish. eual sect 

- All manufacturing............. hogs a thousands 11,898/r 11,849/r 11,930 11,721| 11,940] 11,645) 11,767) +0.4) +1.1 
vince win rae y stalls alas vie ore ees thousands 6,775|\r 6,732\r 6,740 6,421] 6,579] 6,339} 6,653} +0.6] +1.8 
ENOHOUERDIE REL) ses iene kee thousands 5,123lr 5,117\r 5,190 5,300} 5,361] 5,306] 5,114) +0.1) +0.2 

Average weekly hours 
Allimnanulaeturia gs: ois) «5.02.6 5,05» number 39.9} 40.3 39.7| 39.9} 39.6) 38.4) —0.3} +3.6 

Dirable Pen iatss came ser ees « number 40.4) 40.8 40.0} 40.2) , 39.8) 38.6} —0.5) +4.1 
INOniduRADIEH cre iaieid ocala’ «here number 39.3) 39.6 39.3} 39.4) 39.8} 38.1) +0.3} +38.4 

Average hourly earnings 

ulema ETA CLULING  - | oiesscargieia. cis ioie + & dollars .19] 2.19 2.14 2.14) 2.13) 2.10 0 +4.3 
HDT es bones COR pee ae vane dollars .35] 2.35 2.29} 2.30) 2.28] 2.241 +0.4) +5.4 
INGHOMYa Des ec eke ira alee dollars .98} 1.97 1.95, 1.95] 1.94) 1.92 0 +3.1 

Average weekly earnings 

All manufacturing.....5..<./...5-.:..-- dollars .38] 88.26 84.96] 85.39] 84.35} 80.64) —0.3) +8.1 
GTO aes eg okcs = este es dollars .94| 95.88 91.60} 92.46] 90.74) 86.46} —0.1) +9.2 
INGHOMTADIE SMe ide clei ev wee dollars .81} 78.01 76.641 76.83] 76.24) 73.15} +0.3) +6.6 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

IML manufacturing). 2). 4. bi. 08 oho dollars .13 2.12 2.03 2.08 2.08 2.06) +0.5) +3.9 

JD ATTEN GS) eel ete a eae dollars . 28 2.27 2.23 2.23 2.22) 2.20) +0.4| +4.1 

INGIEMILA DIET Nir tee ses as ais xc dollars 94 1.92 a tact Pemoesag eG H aon Latef0 er at) 0 +2.6 
Turnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 

Me) Separabionsnrpts teri coe stels cnet ceases per 100 employees 3.1 2.8 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.9| —12.9| —30.8 

(BIIIIE 05 a6 oO SRC ee per 100 employees 0.9 0.7 1.1 1.5 1.2 0.7 0 | +28.6 

ISR CLUE) sale chorea aS CARAT omer per 100 employees 1.7 1.8 lla 1.4 1.6 2.9| —17.6} —61.7 

INCCESSIOUSM AOE sae aa ae ent per 100 employees Ses 2.4 3.4 3.8 es 2.2 0 | +50.0 


p Preliminary. r Revised. A Less than .05% change. 
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Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


The new Caterpillar Tractor-IAM contract includes a wage increase, revised SUB 
plan and added severance pay. Three other contracts are also analyzed 


HE NEW three-year contract between Caterpillar 

Tractor Co.’s Joliet plant and the International 
Association of Machinists bears striking resemblance to 
the current pattern of United Auto Workers’ settle- 
ments. The wage increase, the revised SUB plan, and 
added provisions for severance pay are not signifi- 
cantly different from UAW contracts negotiated during 
the past six months. The Caterpillar-[AM contract 
also provides increased benefits in group health in- 
surance, pensions, and vacation pay. 

Wage increases—granted on a cents-per-hour basis 
—are staggered according to income. The resulting 
effect tends to represent a percentage increase. Em- 
ployees earning $2.70 an hour or less (including a 17- 
cent-cost-of-living allowance) receive a 7-cent incre- 
ment. Those earning over $2.70 an hour (also including 
a 17-cent-cost-of-living adjustment) get 8 cents. 

Nine cents of the former 17-cent-cost-of-living float 
is frozen into the basic hourly structure, thus leaving a 
float of 8 cents. The new contract continues without 
change the cost-of-living clause providing for quarterly 
adjustments of a penny an hour for each half point 
change in the index. 

Unlike the initial wage increase, deferred increases 
in the second and third years are added to basic 
hourly rates only. That is, the cost-of-living float will 
not be included in the base rate when computing pre- 
mium or bonus payments. Deferred increases also vary 
in amounts. Six cents an hour will be granted to em- 
ployees earning less than $2.60 an hour basic rate; the 
increase will be 7 cents for those earning $2.60 but less 
than $3 an hour basic rate; and there will be an 8-cent 
increase for those earning a basic rate of $3 or more. 


SUB Payments Increased 


As in the auto settlements, SUB payments are in- 
creased to 65% of take-home pay, and the duration 
of payments is equal to the maximum number of 
weeks of unemployment compensation allowed by the 
state. Maximum company supplementation is in- 
creased to $30 from $25. 

A new severance pay plan provides lump-sum pay- 
ments in the event of permanent layoff. The amount 
of separation pay is geared to service, with forty hours’ 
pay given to persons with two years’ seniority, the 
minimum seniority required for eligibility. Top separa- 
tion payment is 1,200 hours (thirty weeks’ pay) for 
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employees with thirty years’ service or more. 

Among other changes in the new contract is a re- 
vision in vacation pay for employees with ten but less 
than fifteen years’ service. These employees continue 
to receive two weeks’ vacation time, but their vaca- 
tion pay is raised to 5% of gross earnings from the 
former 4%. Employees with less than ten years’ service 
receive 4% while those with fifteen or more years of 
service receive vacation pay of 6% of gross earnings, 
in addition to a third week of vacation time. 

The new contract also revises the schedule of group 
life and disability insurance. Classes of insurance are 
increased, resulting in increased benefits for some em- 
ployees. Several new higher classes of insurance are 
established for employees in the higher wage brackets, 
providing weekly benefits of up to $72 and life insur- 
ance of up to $6,000 (basic plan) or $12,000 (complete 
plan). 


Other Changes in Contract 


Weekly sick and accident benefits are changed so 
that payments are made on a five-day workweek 
basis instead of the former seven-day calendar week 
basis. This means that one-fifth of an employee’s 
weekly benefit amount will be paid for each regular 
workday (after the usual waiting period) that he 
misses because of disability. 

Pension benefits are increased from $2.25 to $2.50 
per month per year of service. Also, employees on 
leave of absence who are receiving workmen’s com- 
pensation because of an occupational injury will re- 
ceive credited service for the time they normally would 
have worked had the injury not occurred. 

Improvements in hospital-surgical benefits include 
semiprivate room accommodation for a maximum of 
120 days. Payment for in-hospital physician attend- 
ance is extended throughout the 120-day maximum. 
Hospital-surgical benefits for eligible retired employees 
(including eligible employees who retire between age 
sixty and sixty-five) are improved by eliminating the 
$1,000 lifetime limit on benefits. As a result, retirees 
are eligible for the same hospital-expense benefits and 
surgical-operation benefits that are available for active 
employees. 

A number of procedural changes are also instituted 
with the new contract, which will expire in January, 
1962. 
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Pension Plan Extended to Additional Plant 


The pension plan adopted by the Rheem Manufac- 
turing Company and its affiliates is included in the 
agreement recently negotiated between the company’s 
Richmond Plumbing Fixtures Division in Metuchen, 
New Jersey and the Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

The company pays the entire cost of the trusteed 
plan, which is administered by a pension board ap- 
pointed by company directors. 

To be eligible for pension benefits, employees must 
nave at least fifteen years’ service. Retirement benefits 
yecome available at age sixty-five and disability bene- 
its are provided for the totally and permanently 
lisabled. 

In general, the basic monthly pension allowance 
(before Social Security deductions) is 1% of the em- 
dloyee’s average monthly earnings during the last ten 
years of his employment multiplied by his total years 
yf continuous service. 

Pension minimums are also established. The mini- 
num annual retirement pension for an employee with 
tom fifteen to thirty years’ service is $1,320 per year 
lus $2 per year for each month of service after the 
ifteenth year. For example, the minimum annual 
yension allowance for an employee with twenty-two 
years’ service would be $1,320 plus (7 x 12) x $2, or 
31,488, which represents a payment of $124 per month. 

Here are examples of how pensions may be com- 
uted in certain cases under the plan. Note the effects 
yf the minimum guarantees for employees B and C. 


Employee A Employee B Employee C 
40 Years’ Service 29 Years’ Service 22 Years’ Service 

\verage monthly compen- 

sation (in last 10 

VEATS) (gach eases oes $400 $360.00 $320.00 
sasic pension allowance 

(based on service).... 160 104.40 70.40 
finimum pension 

allowance ........... 140 138.00 124.00 
ension allowance ...... 160 138.00 124.00 
Yeduction of Social 

Security benefit ...... —85 —85.00 —85.00 
jet,pension Gao... ....... $ 75 $ 53.00 $ 39.00 


The plan also permits employees to elect, in lieu of 
lormal pension, one of two joint and survivor pension 
ayment options. 

In addition to the pension plan the contract pro- 
ides for adjustments in the incentive pay system. No 
ther wage adjustments resulted from the negotiations. 
Yontract reopenings, limited to wages only, are sched- 
led for October, 1959 and June, 1960. The contract 
nay be terminated on June 1, 1961 by either party 
f notice is given on or before April 1, 1961. 


Incentive Workers’ Bonus Plan Negotiated 


The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Company, St. 
ouis, Missouri, in an agreement with IUE, has 
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adopted a bonus plan for incentive workers that is 
designed to reduce production costs while enhancing 
the employees’ earnings. Incentive workers are en- 
couraged to increase efficiency by sharing in the say- 
ings resulting from reductions in scrap and corrective 
work. 

Under the plan, if incentive workers reduce make-up 
work, corrective work, and scrap costs to below 24.5% 
of the company’s standard direct labor cost, the sav- 
ings realized will be shared equally by the company 
and the incentive employees responsible for the sav- 
ings. 

Any savings effected by the bonus system will be 
computed quarterly. In determining distribution, the 
total incentive bonus amount for the quarter will be 
divided by the total number of man-hours worked on 
incentive-job classifications. The resultant cents-per- 
hour figure will then be multiplied by the number of 
hours the individual incentive employee worked in 
order to determine his share. 

This bonus will not affect shift premiums, average 
rates of pay, or vacation pay. Except for pension 
benefits, the bonus will not be included in the com- 
putation of employee benefits. 

To be eligible for participation in the plan an em- 
ployee must either be on the payroll the last regularly 
scheduled working day of the fiscal accounting quarter, 
or he must have recall eligibility. Employees retiring 
under the company’s pension plan or the total-and- 
permanent-disability plan will participate in the incen- 
tive workers’ bonus for any accounting quarter in 
which they have worked. 

Another feature of the IUE contract is a base-rate 
increase for both incentive and straight-time workers. 
The increase results from incorporating payroll adders 
into base rates. For incentive workers the increase is 
equivalent to 17 cents an hour. For time workers the 
base rate increase amounts to 27 cents. In addition, 
straight-time workers receive a 244% wage increase 
applied on top of the increased base rate. Skilled trades 
get an additional 3-cent increment. Some inequity 
adjustments also go into effect. 

The two-year contract expires October, 1960. 


Escalator Clause Repealed in Five-Year Agreement 


In July, 1958, the Kendall Mills Division of The 
Kendall Company negotiated a five-year contract with 
the Textile Workers Union which contained an escala- 
tor clause providing for a penny an hour adjustment 
for each .72 point quarterly change in the consumer 
price index. The intent of recent negotiations, cover- 
ing the 1959 and 1960 wage reopenings in the contract, 
was to stabilize wages until May 1, 1960. The union, 
however, feared inflation and was reluctant to abandon 
wage bargaining until then. Management, on the other 
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Significant Pay Settlements 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Clark Equipment Co. with 
Allied Industrial Workers at Benton Harbor and 
Battle Creek, Mich. 1,400 hourly 

Effective 11-6-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Collins Radio Co. with 

IBEW at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 2,800 hourly 
Effective 10-11-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


. Cooper-Bessemer Corp. with 


IAM and Molders at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 867 
hourly 

Effective 11-1-58. Wage reopener 

Contract expires 6-1-60 


Cooper-Bessemer Corp. with 

Steelworkers at Grove City, Pa. 1,452 hourly 
Effective 11-1-58. Wage reopener 
Contract‘ expires 9-1-59 


Ex-Cell-O Corp. with 

UAW at Detroit, Mich. 1,850 hourly 
Effective 2-23-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


International Harvester Co. with 
UAW, Multistate 33,600 hourly and 3,000 office 
employees 

Effective 1-16-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


International Resistance Corp. with 

IUE at Asheville, N. C. 83 hourly 
Effective 2-13-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


National Lock Co. with 

UAW at Rockford, Ill. 2,600 hourly 
Effective 11-13-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. with 
Industrial Machine & Office Workers, ind. at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 2,000 salaried and hourly 
Effective 11-17-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Rheem Manufacturing Company with 

Potters at Metuchen, N. J. hourly 
Effective 10-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


Tubular Products Company with 
Allied Industrial Workers at New Britain, Conn. 
100 hourly ; 
Effective 9-2-58. Wage reopening 
Contract expires 9-1-59 


Pay Adjustments 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


6¢ per hour increase plus additional 8¢ per 
hour for skilled employees 

Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour 1959, and 6¢ 
per hour in 1960 


3.2% general increase (6¢ per hour average) 


From 7¢ to 12¢ per hour increase (10¢ average) 
Deferred increase: Additional 3¢ per hour 
8-1-59 


10¢ per hour general increase; additional 3¢ 
per hour average increase for wage-rate 
adjustment effective 3-1-59 


2.5% (6¢ per hour minimum) annual-im- 
provement-factor increase, additional 4¢ 
per hour for specialized machine operators, 
8¢ for skilled tradesmen 

Deferred increase: Additional 2.5% annual 
improvement increase 1960 and 1961. 


214% increase (6¢ per hour minimum) retro- 
active to 8-23-58, plus 4¢, 6¢ or 8¢ per hour 
to skilled trades 

Deferred increase: Same improvement factor 
effective 9-14-59 and 10-3-60 


4¢ per hour increase on base rate for incentive 
workers, from 5¢ to 7¢ per hour increase for 
day workers, 814¢ per hour increase for 
skilled workers 


216% increase (6¢ per hour minimum), plus 

8¢ additional to skilled employees; shift dif- 
ferential increased from 10¢ and 15¢ to 12¢ 
and 18¢ 

Deferred increase: Additional 244% (6¢ per 
hour min.) 12-1-59 and 12-1-60 


3¢ to 4¢ per hour increase for hourly paid em- 
ployees, $3 to $8 per month increase for 
salaried employees 


No change. Reopening 10-1-59 and 10-1-60 
for the sole purpose of negotiating with 
respect to wage rates 


6% general wage increase 
Incentive work transferred to day work. 
Merit-rating procedure established 
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Fringe Adjustments 


Revised: Vacation pay and pension benefits 


3 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Revised: Pension and SUB plans 


Revised: Vacation pay, pensions, health-we 
fare and SUB plans, vacation shutdown : 
company option 


Revised: Hospital pay, funeral leave, holide 
and vacation pay 


Revised: Insurance benefits 


f 


i 


Revised: Hospital benefits effective 1-1-59 


Added: Pension plan 
Revised: Incentive system 


No change 


MANAGEMENT RECOR| 


Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


American Oil Company with 

OCAW at Texas City, Texas. 1,400 hourly 
Effective 1-19-59. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 6-30-59 


Campbell Soup Co. with 

Meat Cutters at Salisbury, Md. 800 hourly 
Effective 11-16-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


The William Carter Company with 
ILGWU at Springfield and Gilbertville, Mass. 
800 hourly 

Effective 2-21-59. Wage reopening 

Contract expires 


Florsheim Shoe Co. with 

Shoe Workers at Chicago, Ill. 2,700 hourly 
Effective 11-3-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Golden Grain Macaroni Co. with 

Bakery Workers at Oakland, Calif. 140 hourly 
Effective 1-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


The Kendall Company with 
Textile Workers Union at Walpole, Mass. 500 
hourly 

Effective 11-2-58. Wage reopening 

Contract expires 5-1-63 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. with 
Textile Workers at Cartersville and Rockmart, 
Ga. and Decatur, Ala. 2,500 hourly 
Effective 2-16-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 9 months at Decatur; 1 year, 
6 months at other two plants 


Shell Oil Company with 
Operating Engineers; Teamsters, ind; IBEW; As- 
hestos Workers; Boilermakers; Painters; Sheet 
Metal Workers; Plumbers and Pipefitters; Car- 
penters and Joiners; Bricklayers; Railway Car- 
men all at Wood River, Ill. 2,186 hourly 
Unit agreement with four international unions 
and eight locals. Effective 2-59. 
One wage reopener permissible six months after 
effective date 
Contract expires 5-16-60 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana with 

Petroleum Workers and Office Employees at 

Whiting, Ind. 4,852 hourly and 397 salaried 
Effective 1-19-59. Contracts expire 4-1-59 and 
3-8-59 


Wilson-Jones Co. with 
Papermakers & Paperworkers at Chicago, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N. J. and New York City. 950 hourly 
Effective 1-1-59. Contract expired - 
New contract: 1 year 


Boston Gas Co. with 

Dist. 50, UMW at Boston, Mass. 1,453 hourly 
Effective 10-16-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


5% increase 


3¢ per hour general increase, plus inequity 
adjustments 

Deferred increase: Additional 4¢ per hour, 
11-16-59 and 1-3-61 


5% general increase; additional 2% increase 


to all hourly employees earning $1.30 per 
hour or less; increased minimums 


4% general increase 
Deferred increase: 2% general increase 11-2-59 


1214¢ per hour increase, 6¢ per week for clas- 
sification and inequity adjustments 

Deferred increase: Additional 10¢ per hour 
effective 2nd year 


9¢ per hour general increase (includes 2¢ cost- 
of-living adjustment) 


744% (10¢ per hour minimum) general in- 
crease 


5% general increase 


5% general wage increase 


8% general increase; minimum of 5¢ per hour 


NONMANUFACTURING 


5% general increase; third shift differential 
increased to 12¢ from 10¢ 
Deferred increase: 5% increase 10-16-59 


No change 


Revised: Hospital & surgical plan, vacation 
pay, life insurance, termination pay plan 
for retirees. 


Added: Severance pay fund starting 8-1-59 
Revised: Piece rates 


Revised: Vacation eligibility and pension 


Added: Vacation pay, health and welfare 
benefits 


Revised: Escalator provision 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Revised: Vacation pay, medical plan 


Revised: Holiday provision, holiday pay, 
health insurance for retired employees 
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23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Florida Power & Light Company with 

IBEW at Miami, Fla. 2,711 hourly 
Effective 9-20-58 (signed 2-11-59). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Foster-Grant Co. with 
RWDSU at Leominster and Manchester, Mass. 
800 hourly 

Effective 11-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Greyhound Corp. with 

Office Employees at Lexington, Ky. 136 salaried 
Effective 8-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


International Association of Machinists with 
Office Employees in Washington, D. C. 207 sal- 
aried 

Effective 3-1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


International Harvester Co. with 


UAW. Multistate agreement. 3,000 clerical. 


Same as hourly described in settlement no. 
6 above 


North Carolina Pulp Co. with 

Office Employees at Plymouth, N. C. 36 salaried 
Effective 11-1-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. with 

Industrial Machine & Office Workers, ind. at 

Bridgeport, Conn. 2,000 salaried and hourly 
Same as settlement no. 9 described above 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana with 
Petroleum Workers at Whiting, Ind. 397 salaried 
Same as settlement no. 20 described above 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. with 
Communications Workers, Interstate 6,300 sal- 
aried 

Effective 1-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 15 months 


Pay Adjustments 


rs general increase (11.7¢ per hour aver- 

age 

Deferred increase: Increases totaling 5.09% 
(12.8¢ per hour) in three installments: 
3-21-59; 9-19-59; and 3-19-60 


8¢ per hour increase for hourly rated em- 
ployees, 12¢ for employees in chemical divi- 
sion; up to 87¢ per hour in classification 
and rate-range adjustments 


SALARIED SETTLEMENTS 


10¢ per hour general increase 
8¢ cost-of-living adjustment incorporated 
into base rates. 


15¢ per hour general increase 


Deferred increase: 10¢ additional 3-1-60 


Same as hourly described in settlement no. 6 
above 


9¢ per hour general increase except red circle 
rates; individual adjustments ranging from 
6¢ to 24¢ per hour 


Same as settlement no. 9 described above 


Same as settlement no. 20 described above 


From $1 to $3 per week increase for tele- 
phone operators, from $2 to $5 for plant 
craftsmen 


1A]l unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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hand, was reluctant to reinstate the cost-of-living pro- 


vision as an automatic proposition. 


As a compromise approach, the parties agreed to 
repeal the escalator provision. In its place they agreed 
that if the September consumer price index issued on 


1960. 


Fringe Adjustments 


t 


Revised: Vacation, overtime guarantees, : 
pensions 


Revised: Sickness and accident benefits, : 
sion plan, vacation pay, holiday pay, 
insurance, retirement benefits ; 


Added: Insurance pay 
Revised: Escalator clause 


Revised: Sick leave benefits 


Same as hourly described in settlement noi! 
above Py 


No change 


Same as settlement no. 9 described above 


Same as settlement no. 20 described aboy 


Revised: Vacation pay, pension plan 


tions. Otherwise, it will not be reopened until May 1, 


The 2-cent-cost-of-living rise granted while the 


or after October 20, 1959 should equal or exceed 126.6, 


the contract would then be reopened for wage negotia- 
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escalator clause was in effect was frozen into base 
rates, and an additional 7-cent hourly increase was 
agreed upon. The contract expires May 1, 1963. 


N. Beatrice WortHy 


Division of Personnel Administration 
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In the April Business Record 


Sales Problems and Solutions—Improving sales efficiency, obtaining more adequate 
coverage of markets, and overcoming strong price competition are some of the 
sales problems mentioned by respondents in this month’s survey of business 
opinion and experience. Remedies include increased training of veteran as 
well as newly hired salesmen,, emphasizing supervisory planning and controls, 
cutting distribution costs and more attention to new-product development. 


Measuring Intercity Price Differences—No current measures defining differences 
in relative living costs among cities in the United States are publicly available. 
Such information could be used by businessmen in adjusting the compensa- 
tion of personnel being transferred to new locations. Initial indexes for five 
American cities prepared by The Conference Board show the price differences 
that emerge for any two of the cities from use of both uniform and varying 
market baskets. The article discusses ways and means of making and using 
such intercity costs indexes. 


300 Largest Manufacturers in 1957—The Board’s annual listing of the 
nation’s largest manufacturing corporations according to size of assets has 
been. expanded to include the top 300 firms. Rankings by other classifica- 
tions—net worth, invested capital, sales, income after taxes, and number of 
employees—are given for the top 200. Full tables, as well as industry break- 
downs, are included. 


Wholesale and Spot Commodity Prices—The wholesale price index and the daily 
index of spot commodities have exhibited divergent trends in the past two 
years. The reasons for these differences are analyzed in terms of the internal 
‘structure of the indexes and the various pricing forces to which they are 
exposed. 

Mergers and Market Size—When is a merger or a projected merger likely to run 
afoul of antitrust laws and regulations? Many economic factors bear on the 
matter. One is the market affected—its geographic confines as well as the 
exact products involved. This article investigates the product dimensions— 
peculiar characteristics and uses, distinct physical characteristics, distinct 
customers, etc. 
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...THE “NEW” BOARD OF DIRECTOR 


Is the corporate board of directors a casualty of the position of the board—average size, averag 
growing separation of ownership and management? of service of directors, the proportion of “‘in 
Has it become, as one writer suggests, ‘‘a shadow “outside” directors, etc. A special feature 
king’? Many believe that the directorship is no report is an exposition of the legal responsibil 
longer adequate for the purposes for which it was of directors. bes ae 
originally fashioned. What then are the board’s “Corporate Directorship Practices” is 1 
present functions? able in a special hard-covered binding for | 
The Conference Board study, “Corporate Direc: tion to company directors and for the 
op Practes eines the modern role of the executives who have frequent need to tf 
tion it can make to successful enterprise. Based on abit apa mm oy beh hem 
a survey of 976 companies, the study analyzes the nie teeghe eaateel ots presentation copies ate7 
relationship of directors to managers, the role of 0 Associates at $6 each and to non-Associate 
board committees, voting procedures, and director $20 each. When ordering, please specify the | 
compensation practices. spelling of the name of the recipient as you 
It includes a detailed discussion of the com- like it to appear on the cover. 
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